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_ The Spirit Counts 
More than the Matter 
NATOWADAYS it is quite well understood among 
| electric railway men that new, bright, comfortable 
cars on frequent headway bring business. Perhaps 
it is less well understood that the spirit which goes with 
these improvements is equally if not more important in 
_ getting and holding customers. 
Not so long ago a railway man visited a city of 
__ about 100,000 inhabitants—in other words, a city of 
_ the size that is small enough to be materially affected 
by the ability of most possible customers to “roll their 
own.” The management was justly proud of its hand- 
some rolling stock and its excellent service. Yet, for 
some reason or other the city authorities were at log- 
' gerheads with the railway. 
The visitor was not in town long enough to get at 
. the root of all the difficulties, but he did witness one 
incident that spoke volumes. The scene was a one- 
man car serving a fine residence section. The actors 
were the car operator and a passenger who had inad- 
vertently dropped a quarter instead of a token into the 
box. : 
With the car bowling along, the operator had to make 
. out two slips to cover the case, the first going into the 
fare box as a record for the auditor and the ‘second 
going to the passenger. The latter was told that he 
could get a refund of the excess on the next day by 
~ taking a trip to the company’s office—probably at a 
cost of two fares. The car operator had no authority to 
refund the difference at once. This particular rider 
was a business man, and his remarks were far from 
complimentary to the management. 
Is this company really doing all it should to sell 
transportation? 


$1,077,593 Uselessly Expended 
in Twin Cities 

INNEAPOLIS and St. Paul have settled the ques- 
: tions that were at issue between them and the 
_*Twin City Rapid Transit Company. The basis on 
_ which the two cities and the operating subsidiaries, the 
Minneapolis Street Railway and the St. Paul City Rail- 
way, will get together is the proposal made first by 
President Lowry to the city of Minneapolis and then 
_ made similarly to the city of St. Paul. Stated suc- 
cinctly, the valuations will be on the basis of the find- 
ings of the State Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
brought down to date. For Minneapolis the base will 
be $26,787,288. For St. Paul it will be $16,196,000. 
The rate of return is 74 per cent. These figures repre- 

sent concessions from the company’s own appraisal. 
The controversy in these cities has been long drawn 
out. For this the cities have only themselves to blame. 
At any time since the matter became an issue it could 
have been settled along lines similar to those made the 
basis of the present arrangement. The attitude of 
the company has always been conciliatory. It.is a long 
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story, this dispute in the Twin Cities. Not only that, 
but, as always is the case, it was a costly proceeding for 
everybody involved, not to say anything of the crippling 
effect it had on the company by diverting the attention of 
many of the responsible operating heads from more con- 
structive work. 

Figures tell the story of the cost better than do 
words. Fortunately, estimates of the sums spent in 
litigation of one kind or another and for experts are 
available in round numbers. For Minneapolis the cost 
to all litigants is put at $792,518. For St. Paul the sum 
spent for similar purposes is put at $285,075. This is 
a grand total of $1,077,593 for both cities and com- 
panies. Worst of all, nothing has been gained that 
could not have been achieved in the first place by these 
cities had their attitude been more reasonable. That is 
the lesson cities elsewhere should ponder where there is 
an inclination to put the bludgeon above brains. 


Financing Methods of Coffin Prize Contestants— 
A Story of Accomplishment 


EW MONEY is essential to an electric. railway 

as to all utilities in growing communities. Limited 
in net earnings, under the principle of regulation as a 
monopoly, the railway is in a difficult situation unless 
that regulation is sufficiently broad to allow the railway 
to compete in the ever-changing money market. Although 
the utility, being a public necessity, must in theory con- 
tinue to serve despite adverse conditions, investment 
funds cannot be forced to enter unattractive fields. 

Since the war many industries and the more pros- 
perous light and power utilities have proved more at- 
tractive as investments largely on account of the higher 
returns offered. The railways have suffered a limita- 
tion of gross earnings through automobile competition 
which, often coupled with heavy direct and indirect 
taxation, has made the electric railway unpopular as 
an investment. 

In some cases, however, the enterprise and determi- 
nation of the managements have made it possible to over- 
come or at least to minimize such obstacles so that 
capital has been obtainable on terms that have not 
been so onerous as to be entirely unattractive. The 
presentations in. the Coffin Prize contest this year tell 
how thirteen companies have been able to put their 
case before the public in such a manner that funds 
have been made available for needed extensions and 
betterments. 

What has been done in Pittsburgh has already been 
told in the pages of this paper. In this issue is given 
briefly a résumé of recent financing methods of the 
other twelve contestants. Like the previous stories of 
work well done, this is more than an inspiration. It is 
a record of accomplishment, a series of concrete ex- 
amples of plans successfully employed to overcome this 
greatest of management problems—the purchase of new 
money. 
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An Easy Way 
to Increase the Net Revenue 


-Y EARLY every electric railway owns a number of 
parcels of real estate not fully used for railway 
purposes. 
sary in connection with specific projects where the full 
area was not needed. In other cases they are being held 
for future expansion, having been acquired by a far- 
seeing management. 

Such parcels of land if unused are for the time being 
at least a drag on the property in that they represent an 
investment on which there is no return. If a future 

“use for them is not apparent the wise thing to do is to 

sell them for what they will bring, even though there 
may be a paper loss on the books in doing so. If, how- 
ever, the land is likely to be of value for the purposes 
of the railway in the future, it is well to see if there 
is not some way in which it may give an immediate 
profit. One way of doing this is indicated in the article 
by E. A. Roberts in this week’s issue. On a group of 
properties it was found that a number of parcels of land 
offered possibilities for rental to various commercial 
enterprises, such as lunch wagons, billboards and real 
estate offices. A small amount of work in securing 
tenants was done and a new source of income obtained. 
Care was taken to make leases that could be terminated 
on short notice, so that there could not be any em- 
barrassment in case a change in the status of the control 
was made. With corporate management instead of a 
receivership, this would of course be unnecessary. Hven 
under adverse conditions the revenue was increased 287 
per cent. 

Similar opportunities for additions to net revenue are 
possible on practically every property. It may be well 
to take stock and see what can be done, since the return 
is unusually great for the amount of effort expended. 


Rerouting of Car Lines 
a Means of Meeting Competition 


ETTERMENT of street car movement through con- 
gested districts of Chicago and Pittsburgh during 
the past year should be evidence to the “can’t be done” 
school of operators that an effort is sometimes worth 
while. In Chicago the looping of car lines in the down- 
town district had long been recognized as a nuisance, 
but every suggestion for a change had been met with 
the answer that the department store owners would be 
able to block any plan that would prevent all cars pass- 
ing their doors. More than a year since an extensive 
rerouting plan, fostered by the city, the State Com- 
merce Commission and the company, went into effect. 
The results have been so favorable to all the interests 
affected that they would be unwilling to return to the 
former arrangement. Eleven thousand turns of cars in 
the central district were eliminated daily, and other 
vehicles were required to fall in line with the new order 
by cutting out left-hand turns. The result was a gen- 
eral speeding up of traffic. 
The Chicago situation was recalled by a recent report 
from Springfield, Mass., where the city traffic expert and 
the railway management were agreed that congestion 
could be relieved and conditions improved generally by 
taking off several car lines using the main thoroughfare. 
Retail merchants objected on the time-honored ground 
that some of their patrons would have to walk an extra 
block to reach the stores. Then, too, storekeepers will 
voice strong protest against an effort to eliminate park- 
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ing of automobiles in front of their premises, whereas 
it will often be proved that by clearing the streets of 
stored vehicles there will be a greater influx of persons 
desiring to trade in the stores. 

The coming of bus competition has aroused many rail- 
way men who were getting into a rut. They find that 
the people are not always content with the old order of 
things and that if the long-established agency is not 
willing to keep up to date some one else will be ready 
to do it instead. Rerouting of cars is only one pos- 
sibility for improving service. It may not be necessary 
in many localities. The point remains, however, that 
the railway management must be ever on the alert, will- 
ing to try out anything to serve its patrons better. 
Present-day competition bars the word “can’t.” 


Capital Cannot Be Forced to Work 
Without Being Paid a Fair Wage © 


ERTINENT to the discussion on the difficulty of 

obtaining capital is the frank statement of the Dal- 
las Railway in, its presentation in the Coffin Prize con- 
test. The financial history of this company is familiar 
to those who have followed street railway history for 
the past ten years. Hostility to the former owners 
forced a sale of the property some eight years ago. 
The new company accepted a franchise giving the citi- 
zens of Dallas a large measure of control. 

The franchise provides for a sliding scale of fares. 
Unfortunately, it was drawn and accepted at a time 
when the enormous increase in costs through the war 
and post-war periods was not foreseen. On the one 
hand a limit of 5 cents was placed on the fare that 
could be charged, while on the other, the company 
accepted a program of expansion calling for the ex- 
penditure of considerable amounts of capital that could 
not come up to full earning power until the city had 
grown to meet the new facilities. p 

Under the new régime the company has been giving 
service that is satisfactory to the public. The results 
financially have not been so good. While the company 
has been able to meet its operating expenses and fixed 
charges, and during the most recent years Has paid 
dividends on its stock issues, the net income has been 
held just below’ the point where it was possible to 
attract new capital necessary to meet the demands of a 
city growing so rapidly as Dallas. 

In order to meet the demands for expansion the com- 
pany has adopted the doubtful expedient of financing 
improvements out of accruals to its reserve accounts. 
Such a system is not only limited in its possibilities 
but is actually dangerous, since the reserves are set 
up for other necessary purposes apart from expansion 
of the company’s scope of operations. 

For a prescribed period recently the company has 
been permitted to charge a fare of 6 cents. This has 
proved insufficient. A recent proposition to increase — 
the fare to 7 cents was last week refused flatly by the 
Board of Commissioners of the city of Dallas. 

By denying the increase the city thus has limited 
its transportation utility and placed it in the class of 
industries that cannot compete in the open market for 
funds needed to expand it for the service of tHe public 
in a growing community. The owners have more than 
done their part. A shortsighted policy has kept the City 
Commissioners from recognizing the conipany’s plea as 
vital to the public, necessary to the expansion of the city 
itself and absolutely essential if the city is to retain 
its position of leadership in the Southwest. 
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_ Replacement of Obsolete 
_ Equipment Demands Serious Attention 


Analysis of the Condition of Present Electric Railway Rolling 
Stock Shows a Minimum of 25,000 Obsolete Cars Now 
in ‘Service—New Physical Equipment Is Important from 
the Standpoint of Merchandising Railway Transportation 


ditions in broad perspective, there is a growing 
conviction that the electric railway industry is on 
_ the threshold of an era of renewed prosperity. The long 
series of seemingly unsurmountable conditions that pro- 
duced rising costs on the one hand and Me income 


He MONG those who are in a position to view con- 


on the other seem to be 
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The industry has sur- 
_vived through a period of — 4099 
serious economic and oper- 
ating handicaps. It con- » 
tinues today, more clearly § 
than ever before, to occupy (4 3,000 
a firm position as a funda- . 
mental basic necessity in 8 
modern community develop- § 
Z 2,000 


slowly but surely giving 
way as a result of greater 


6,000 


public enlightenment pro- 
duced by closer contact 


line. With these fundamental advantages, increased 
public approval and patronage await only the applica- 
tion of merchandising ideas to design as well as to 
operation. 

In the mind of the man on the street the status of the 
railway industry as a whole, the condition of the 
property in a given city, 
and the general character 
of the service rendered is 
influenced by those elements 
with which he comes in 


between railway manage- 
ments and the publicserved. 


direct contact. These con- 
,Sist primarily of the rolling 
stock equipment and the 
platform employees. The 


importance of the contacts 
between employees and the 
public is generally accepted. 
Where sufficient attention 
has been given this phase 
of operation, the results ac- 
complished more than war- 


ment. The public is being 
gradually enlightened, and 
in several notable instances 
substantial relief from 


| Cars purchased 


rant the thought and effort 
applied. 

Almost as important is 
the character of the equip- 


operating limitations has 
been provided. The last, 
and what seemed for a time 
the greatest burden, namely, One 
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- automotive competition, is 


in some respects beginning 
to prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. It has not only pro- 
duced a vastly increasing riding habit in the form of a 


desire to move about more frequently but it has also 


brought into railway ranks a new point of view on 
transportation. 

The importance of merchandising transportation sery- 
ice is now generally accepted. The next step is that of 
winning adequate financial support to provide proper 
physical equipment. Once this is accomplished it will 
make possible a definite offensive all along the line 
in the direction of improved service and economic 
prosperity. 

As a transportation vehicle the efficiency of the street 
car has been amply demonstrated. It has inherent 
characteristics that make it particularly well suited to 
its work. Its rapid acceleration and braking rates make 
possible a high schedule speed for frequent stop service. 
Its long life and low operating and maintenance costs 
per passenger give it important advantages as a mass 
transportation vehicle when the volume of traffic is suf- 
ficient to justify the investment in track and overhead 
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Chart 1—Annual Replacement of Cars Since 1907 Shows a Marked 
Deficiency on the Basis of an Assumed Life of Twenty Years 


ment itself. The design 
and condition of the cars 
have a direct influence on 
the attitude of the pas- 
senger toward the railway 
and. also have a material 
effect on the morale of 
employees. Efficient, attrac- 
tive and comfortable cars tend to improve the attitude 
of platform men toward their work. 

After all, the business of a railway is to sell rides in 
its cars. The character of the ride furnished is deter- 
mined in a large measure by the condition of the equip- 
ment operated. It is axiomatic in any successful mer- 
chandising campaign that “the: product must be right.” 
The electric railway product consists of its cars and the 
manner in which they are operated. 

To visualize the conditions that now exist in the in- 
dustry as a whole, two independent studies have recently 
been made of the electric railway car situation. One 
was worked out by the American Electric Railway 
Association and the other by this paper. Both are based 
on United States Census Bureau figures and the 
statistics published in the Annual Statistical Numbers 
of the JOURNAL. The results of the two studies are 
shown graphically in the accompanying charts. 

In the case of the association’s analysis, the object 
was to determine the extent to which new cars have been 
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purchased during the past eighteen years to replace 
existing rolling stock, and also to show the annual de- 
ficiencies in replacement that have occurred on the basis 
of the assumption that cars should be replaced at the 
end of twenty years. The results appear in Chart No. 1. 
In constructing this chart the average annual require- 
ment to replace on a twenty-year basis was set up by 
averaging the total passenger cars as shown in Census 
Bureau reports for the years 1907, 1912, 1917 and 1922, 
and then dividing this result by twenty. Annual pur- 
chases of electric railway cars in each year from 1907 
to 1924 were plotted from the base line at the bottom. 
As these fell above or below the average annual require- 
ment shown by the horizontal dotted line, they indicated 
either an excess or deficiency in purchases to replace on 
a twenty-year basis. From the chart it can be seen 
that in only four years during the entire period were 
purchases above the twenty- 
year replacement basis. In 
all the other years there 
was a substantial deficiency. 

The total number of elec- 
tric railway passenger cars 
in 1924 amounted to 82,450. 
Chart No. 2 shows their 
condition from a slightly 
different angle. The upper 
line represents the total 
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importance of ‘diesting attention to the replacement | 
This is an important step in 
putting the industry in a better position to build earn- — 


of obsolete equipment. 


ings and reduce operating costs. Only a comparatively 
small increase in riding is required to show an attractive 
return on the investment in new cars. The savings 
which can be made in operating and maintenance costs 
have in many instances shown an attractive basis of 
financing. 


Disks to Mark Los Angeles Crossings 


ETAL DISKS,’ driven into the pavement, will be 
used as line markers for. pedestrian crossings in 
the downtown district of Los Angeles, in place. of 


paint, according to a decision of the police commission 


of that city. Five thousand dollars has been transferred 
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from the street sign-paint- — 


ing department to be used 
for the installation of these 
disks, 

The Los Angeles Railway 


~metal disks between the 
rails in the downtown sec- 
tion to mark the limits for 
group movement of cars at 
intersections. On recom- 


50,000 
number of electric railway 


passenger cars for various 
years from 1907 to 1924. 
Using this as a base, the 


mendation of the police de- 
partment the group move- 
ment plan was instituted 
more than a year ago. Un- 


annual purchases are plot- 25,00 
ted cumulatively from year 
to year since 1907. Vertical 
distances in the lower area 
represent for any year the 
number of cars owned that 
year which were in service 
previous to 1907. For 1924, 
this shows 25,000 cars of 
this type to be in service. 

One assumption is made 
in this conclusion; namely, that all cars purchased since 
1907, less the increase in the total since that year, have 
replaced older cars. This, we know, is not entirely true 
because many cars purchased since 1907 have been 
destroyed by fire, accidents and other causes. To the 
extent that this has occurred the figure of 25,000 is 
too low. 

Consideration of the major developments in design, 
construction and equipment that have occurred since 
these cars were built justifies the conclusion that there 
are 25,000 cars that are obsolete, inefficient and exces- 
sively expensive to operate. The entire subject of light- 
weight construction had its inception since these cars 
were built. Likewise arch roof design, steel construc- 
tion, inclosed vestibules, low floors and small wheels, 
one-man operation and many other developments have 
occurred. Improvements and refinements in motors, 
trucks, air brakes and other major and miscellaneous 
items of equipment have also been made. Although 
some old cars have been partly remodeled and equipped 
with some improved apparatus, the results accomplished 
have not been comparable with the advantages to be 
obtained from modern cars. 

From the standpoint of stimulating progress in the 
electric railway industry, these charts illustrate the 
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Since that Time 


Cars putchased previous to 1907 


Chart 2—The Condition of Electric Railway Passenger Cars Is 
Illustrated by This Graphic Comparison. 
Cars Now in Service Were Purchased Previous to 1907. 
Are Made Obsolete by the Developments that Have Taken Place 


three cars are waiting at an 
intersection for the traffic 
signal, they load and unload 
passengers at the stopping 
point and then move across 
the intersection when traffic 
is open without making a 
second stop at the property 
line. Owing to the differ- 
ent lengths of cars, the use 
of metal disks has been adopted to mark the limits for 
this group movement, 

A test made at Figueroa Street and Santa Barbara 
Avenue showed that the disks remained bright and 
plainly visible, due to the frequent contact with auto- 
mobile tires. They have pointed corners, which are 


driven into the pavement until the surface is even with 
the street. 


1917 922 1925 


It Shows that 25,000 
These 


_New Type of Car to Be Tried 
in York, England 


XPERIMENTS with the use of petrol-electrie tram- 

cars built on the Dutton principle will be made by 
the tramways department of York, England. This car 
has two swiveling trucks with small flanged wheels 
which run on the tramway rails, while centrally there 
are two large rubber-tired driving wheels with broad 
gage which run on the street surface. It is claimed 
that the combination gives- increased tractive effort 
and reduced resistance to traction. The underframe 
is in two halves hinged together so that all wheels 
may remain in contact with the rails and the street, 


even though the surface is rough or has uneven pro- 
jections. 


is planning to use similar . 


der this arrangement, when - 
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Building Up Revenue from Odds and 
! Ends of Real Estate 


By Edward A. Roberts 


Of Fisk & Roberts, Consulting Hngineers, New York 


7 Adjustment of Rentals, Change of Tenants and Use of Hitherto Neglected 
Parcels Have Increased Revenue 287 per Cent in Three Years—This Has Been 
Accomplished at Small Expense — Transportation Employees Assist Management 


At this Corner an Unsightly Waiting Room Was Removed from the Car Yard Frontage and a Real Estate Office, Refreshment Stand, 
Lunch Wagon and Billboards Were Erected by the Tenants 


EVELOPMENT of an income from odds and ends _ ment to look upon tenants of long standing who paid 

of real estate owned by the group of New York rént promptly and kept their premises in good condi- 

City companies under the receivership of Gen- tion as being immune from rent incredses. This condi- 

eral Lincoln C. Andrews and Fisk & Roberts manage- tion was corrected, and the present’ tenants are keeping 
ment thas been given considerable attention. It has their premises in even better condition as a result of 
been found possible to increase this revenue item 287 the increased business they must do in order to pay 
per cent in the last three years. Although in many rent at prevailing rates. A small restaurant, for ex- 
cases the income from each individual parcel is incon- ample, has had its annual rent. increased from $900 to 
sequential in itself as compared to the gross revenue of $2,100. Following the raise the proprietor completely 
the railways, the few days that have been spent in the refitted the restaurant. Similarly, a concessionaire at 
inspection of parcels and a search for possible tenants a beach terminal has had his rent increased from $500 
have made the revenue from these items an appre- to $1,500 per year. He was glad of the opportunity ta 


ciable part of the total net income. . remain at.the increased figure and is now improving 
Five parcels were originally rented on the three his facilities for serving customers. 
- properties, the New York & Queens County Railway, An instance of another neglected revenue opportunity 


the New York & Long Island Traction Company and was a parcel of forgotten low meadow land fronting on 
the Long Island Electric Railway. These five parcels an important automobile highway and owned by the 
have been increased to twenty without capital expendi- railway for many years. This property was conspicuous 
ture by the railways. on this highway because it was the only parcel within 
Investigation of rental values in the vicinity of the some distance whose frontage was not used for bill- 
five original .parcels showed that the rents paid were boards. A telephone call to the outdoor advertising 
much below the prevailing rates. The cause of this company resulted in an immediate income of $180 per 
was a disposition on the part of the railway manage- year from this otherwise useless parcel. 
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Income From Real Estate Rentals /in 
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Real Estate Income of the New York & Queens County Railway 
and Allied Lines Has Been Built Up 287 per Cent in 
Three Years by Careful Work 


At the outer edge of one business community on the 
railway lines there is a small yard occupying a corner 
site. It is used to store four cars for emergencies, 
two on each of the tracks coming in from the street. 
On the corner of this site was a dilapidated waiting 
room where formerly it was difficult to find a tenant 
who would take the responsibility for keeping the prem- 
ises orderly. The waiting room was always a retreat 
for loafers and difficult to maintain. The entire lot was 
surrounded by a fence that required replacement. To 
remedy these conditions the waiting room on the corner 
was replaced by a lunch wagon, the owner of which 
assumed the responsibility for demolishing the waiting 
room. 

The 7-ft. frontage between the two tracks was 
‘rented for a refreshment stand, and the 7-ft. frontage 
on the far side of the lot was rented to a real estate 
and insurance agent who built an attractive office at his 
own expense. The fence along the side of the lot which 
required renewal has been replaced by billboards, as on 
this particular side street they are not objectionable. 
These improvements have increased the annual income 
from this lot from $120 to $1,055 without limiting the 
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use of the property for railway purposes and witho 
any outlay on the part of the company. 

The foregoing instances are typical of other expe- 
riences. No particular difficulty has been found in | 
procuring tenants. The railway properties are compact 
enough so that all the department heads and most of 
the transportation employees know when the manage-- 
ment is looking for a tenant for some particular site. — 
As a result of their interest in the rapid increase in — 
the number of tenants they have proved excellent adver- | 
tisers of vacant parcels, and in most cases have been — 
instrumental in putting the management in touch with 
prospective tenants. This interest has been magnified — 
on the New York & Queens County Railway because of 
the profit sharing bonus in which practically all em- 
ployees participate. 

‘In all of this development the limitations which pre- 
vent the receiver from entering into definite term 
leases have been a serious handicap. All tenants have © 
to agree to a clause whereby they can be required to 
vacate on 30 days notice and whereby their tenancies 
cease instantly upon consummation of a foreclosure © 
sale. In spite of these restrictions tenants have, in) 
consideration of low .rentals, been willing to invest / 
money putting up wooden buildings, locating lunch — 
wagons and making the other investments necessary — 
for establishing a going business. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the rentals now being received 
could be at least doubled under corporate operation 
that would permit the negotiation of definite térm leases. 

An incidental advantage to the railway companies in 
having a number of tenants is that the tenants have © 
a vital interest in the continued existence of the rail- 
way companies. Thus they naturally become friends of — 
the railways and have an interest in their problems and 
their defense comparable to that of customer owners. 

The income received from miscellaneous rentals while © 
only a small proportion of the gross is nevertheless the — 
“easiest money” that comes into the railway treasury. 
It is all available as an addition to the net income. | 
Even on items that bring in only $5 per month, the time — 
used in finding a tenant is well spent because of the — 
strong possibility that the tenant will occupy the prem- 
ises over a period of years. 


An Unused Portion of the Right-of-Way Was Leased to a Lunch Wagon Proprietor 
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Securing New Capital 
for Extensions and Betterments 


HOURTHAR TICLE 


Presentations in Coffin Prize Contest Tell of Methods Adopted—Employee 
and Customer Ownership of Securities Was a General Means of Getting New 
Money—Several of the Companies Have Also Issued Bonds at Satisfactory 
Rates in Eastern Markets, While Others Have Financed Out of Earnings 


a property in two different ways. One is in the 

form of revenues, which must be sufficient to 
provide operating costs, taxes and return on the 
The other and much larger demand for 
money is to provide new capital for betterments and 
extensions of plant so necessary to supply service in 
our rapidly growing cities. 

In the past few years new capital has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain in any quantity. There are 
several main reasons for this. Among the difficulties 
of the post-war period have been the higher rates 
for money obtainable in many industrial projects. 
Coupled with these has been the greatly increased use 
of automobiles with consequent difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient railway traffic to keep up earnings. Many 
and devious methods have been adopted by various 
‘companies to obtain new capital. Some of the success- 
ful ones have been detailed by the companies which 
entered the Coffin Prize Contest this year. 

Among all these companies there has been a general 


NOR its continued existence money must flow into 


improvement of service that has led to better relations 
with the riding public. Economies of operation, too, 
have been brought about. The two together have in 
many cases produced increased net income. Resulting 
improved conditions have made possible the sale of 
securities to employees and customers. While only a 
part of the needed capital has been secured in this 
manner, it has been sufficient to solve the problem for 
many properties. In other cases the directors have 
withheld dividends on the stock so that improvements 
could be made out of surplus. In a few instances 
affiliations with more profitable light and power depart- 
ments have made financing simpler, while in others a 
like result has been possible through ownership by 
holding companies. 

In all these instances the results have been attained 
only by means of hard work, with good operating by 
men who appreciate their jobs. Better service: has been 
the groundwork of the success. The story of each com- 
pany’s solution of this vital problem is told in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Houston Electric Company 


OLLOWING the theory of educat- 
ing employees and the public, the 


. Houston Electric Company has sold, in 


all, three issues of securities locally. 
Starting with a small issue before the 
date of the presentation, which was 
absorbed largely by the employees, the 
company followed with an offering of 
$400,000 of gold secured notes. The 
employees took some of this issue and 
acted as salesmen to the public. The 
entire amount was oversubscribed in 
less than a week. 

Shortly thereafter it became neces- 
sary to refund the first ‘mortgage bonds 
and the company determined to float 
$1,000,000 of ten-year securities, which 
it did in a period of nine days through 
the salesmanship of its employees: 


El Paso Electric Company 


[*L PASO, like other cities of the 
Southwest, is passing through a 
period of rapid growth that has con- 
tinued for ten or twelve years. This 
condition has brought about. a greater 
demand for local capital and higher 
interest rates than prevail in many 
more settled parts of the country. 
Mortgages on good commercial prop- 
erty with a 50 to 60 per cent equity 
carry an 8 per cent rate, and on res- 
idential property it is often higher. 
Five years ago the El Paso Electric 


Company retired $2,500,000 of 10 per 
cent demand notes through the issue 
of 7 per cent coupon notes. A large 
part of these notes were sold locally 
to ear riders and employees, and the 
remainder were sold in Eastern mar- 
kets. During the first part of this 


year the company successfully floated 
$3,000,000 of 5 per cent gold bonds, 


thereby enabling it to retire the coupon 
notes, saving $105,000 in interest, and 
also to obtain considerable new money 
which was used in the development of 
the property. 

Despite the lower interest rate of 
these new bonds, the company has had 


.a number of unsolicited requests for 


its securities. Due to the favorable 


A Street Scene in the Business District of El Paso, Tex. 
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financial position of this company and 
its high standing among its customers, 
the management believes it possible to 
raise considerable new money through 
a customer-ownership campaign. Plans 
for this are now being formulated to 
become effective the latter part of 
this year. 


Dallas Railway 


IVE CENTS was the maximum 
fare prescribed in the Dallas Rail- 
way franchise during the period from 
Oct. 1, 1917, to June 26, 1920. With 
this fare the company was not able to 
build up a surplus, but succeeded in 
paying operating expenses and fixed 
charges, with a small balance left over. 
Effective June 27, 1920, a city or- 
dinance was passed allowing this com- 
pany to charge 6 cents. The company 
then earned enough surplus to pay the 
preferred stock dividend of 7 per cent, 
and a slightly ‘higher per cent on the 
common stock, and to hold the oper- 
ating ratio between 72 and 75 per cent. 
During the period of operation at 
5 cents the company was obligated to 
spend a million dollars of new money 
in altering, reconstructing, rearrang- 
ing and improving its property and its 
service. This money was spent during 
this period. It was raised through the 
issue of gold notes, secured by a 
mortgage on the property. During the 
year 1920 the stockholders put $725,000 
additional into the property. Since 
this time the company has been unable 
to secure further additions to capital 
on account of the poor showing of 
the company. 

In June, 1922, an agreement was 
reached with the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the city of Dallas whereby 
the company undertook to make certain 
needed extensions out of funds accrued 
in the various reserve accounts. In 
return the company was allowed to 
charge a 6-cent fare for one year. The 
following year the company was suc- 
cessful in entering into a further 
agreement with the city whereby it 
would undertake to carry out another 
reconstruction program, for which the 
company was allowed to continue the 
6-cent fare for a period of eighteen 
months. 

As of June 380, 1925, the company 
had spent about $800; 000 on new con- 
struction work, which was financed 
from its reserve accruals. The com- 
pany hopes to be able to collect a 


“The Crimson Limited,” Operated Between Fort Worth and Dallas on the Lines 
of the Northern Texas Traction Company 


The seats in the front half of the car are 
upholstered in green plush covered with 
white slip covers. Through the partition 
door in the center of the car the observa- 


tion end can be seen. This is equipped 


with wicker chairs of comfortable construc- 
tion, for which no additional fare is charged. 
It is open to men and women, and smoking 
is allowed. The exterior is red, trimmed 
with white and gold. 


higher fare than 6 cents. Only by 
doing so will it be able by new money 
to finance extensions needed by the 
rapidly growing city of Dallas. This 
temporary method of financing is rec- 
ognized as one that eventually will 
jeopardize the position of the company, 
and at best it is limited in its possi- 
bilities. 

The company has created excellent 
public relations, which it is expected 
will pave the way for a successful sale 
of the*’securities, once the city of Dallas 
recognizes the need of granting the 
company a fare that will allow it to 
provide for the growing needs of Dallas 
on a sound financial basis. 

The accompanying statement of 
earnings and expenses shows the trend 
of this company’s operation from 1918 
to date. 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company 


UTHORIZATION by the _ Public 

Utilities Commission of Ohio was 
obtained in 1924 for the issue and sale 
of $1,288,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage, series A, 6 per cent gol 
bonds, due March 1, 1926. In addition 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company has sold on the customer- 
ownership plan a total of $130,100, par 
value, 7 per cent preferred stock, at 


$95 a share, which would yield a return 
of 7.37 per cent. 

Good service, a low fare and improve- 
ments in the physical equipment pro- 
vided have made possible this financ- 
ing without recourse to capital recon- 
struction. The Akron city fare this 
year averages 6.25 cents per passenger 
on both rail and bus service, whereas 
a year ago it averaged 5.28 cents. 

The company has an unbroken record 
of continuous cash dividends to its pre- 
ferred stockholders. 


Northern Texas Traction 
Company 


INANCIAL results from the oper- 
ation of the Northern Texas Trac- 
tion Company, Fort Worth, have been 
such as to make changes in the financial 
structure of the company unnecessary. 
Such new money as has been required 
has been borrowed from the banks on 
short-term notes. The standing of the 
company in local financial circles is 
well illustrated by the interest rate. 
These loans have been made at 52? per 
cent in a field where 6 per cent has been 
considered the irreducible minimum. 
Dividends on capital stock have been 
continued on the same basis for the 
last. five years. The continuity of 
dividends since they were first paid 
in 1906 has been uninterrupted. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 1920 TO 1925, DALLAS RAILWAY 


Grogs earnings, 9.2% rie cofkstels laels oolaieleen nae cna eee 
Operating expenses 


Accrual in repair, maintenance and depreciation reserve 


Accrual im accident} reserve......2.....¢e00ecrecee Ge 
Totaliaccrualsimn, reserves: via sisi cise bios obese seeies 
Balance ‘after Teserves. iv 2s sswis cee ecee vise baie 
Fixed Ghargess i cciak ara as seme cain one Daan 
Balance after fixed charges........:.-sceeneccce 
Dividends: 
Preferred stock..... 
Common stock... 
Total dividends. . oe 
Sipltiass WOES oS sicnm shaiace teevatratane serislecine obstiole 


Dividend rate: 
Preferred stock $500,000, per cent............+: th 
Common stock, $2,250 ,000, per cent.........005 5 
Operating ratio, percent. cye/e-vwlaie im aie veve(sre-ete eoeietoly oe 


Six Mos. Ended 

Year, 1920 Year, 1921 Year, 1922 Year, 1923 Year, 1924 June 30, 1925 
$3,200,392. 17 $3,316,290.50 $3,272,785.91 $3,335,763.90 - $3,325,516.65 $1,697,698. 59 
2'658,132. 49 2,352,455. 56 2,166,703. 18 2,270,033.32 2,283,970. 60 1,189,270. 79 
"542,259.68 963,834.94 1,106,082. 73 1,065,730. 58 »041,546.05 508,427.80 
138,428.74 159,815.9 197,579. 37 192,866.97 185,145.55 91,292.95 
ee baa 94 804,018.98 908,503.36 872,863.61 856,400.50 417,134.85 
47,880.03 86,097.50 86,112.46 116,723.85 54,822.59 

324 108. 34 38,256.93 61,391.80 52,202.42 12,514.54 ,049.78 
32,408.34 86,136.96 147,489.30 138,314.88 129,238.39 56,872.37 
436,239.28 718,882.02 761,014.06 734,548.73 727,162.11 360,262. 48 
420,858.07 458,589.36 448,131.87 457,338.16 467,708.97 237,944. 86 
15,381.21 260,292.66 312,882.19 277,210.57 259,453.14 122,317.62 
None 40,833.34 35,000. 00- 35,000.00 35,000.00 17,500.00 
None 196,190.08 195,762.09 173,607.57 162,822.31 81,721.03 
None 237,023. 42 230,762.09 208,607.57 197,822.31 99,221.03 
15,381.21 23,269.24 82,120.10 68,603.00 61,630. 83 23,096.59 
1,903.07 24,172.31 106; 292.41 174'895.41 236,526.24 2591622. 83 
None 8.17 7.00 7.00 7.00 3.50 
None 8.72 8.70 7.7) 7.24 3.63 
87.38 75.76 ‘ 1AZi24 73.83 74.25 75,43 


“ 
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Why 
Texas Traction Co. 


Won The 


CHAS. A. COFFIN MEDAL 


r special accomplishments i 
[ Financing, such as the Tete tion | 


The Northern 


securities among customers. 
(REPORT OF AWARD COMMITTEE) 


Look at the city expansion that has followed the new 
extensions built with the money you provided by pur- 
chasing our gold notes. 

‘These suburbs now have a fast, frequent, convenient and 
economical service that only an electric railway can 
furnish as a transportation system to an en ity. 


Northern Texas 
Traction Company 


We Appreciate Your Patronage 


TEXAS 
TRACTION COMPANY 


sidered before conf spon 
. Fert Worth the distinction of the 
Collin Medel. Above is the soo 
nth point watch for Ne. 8 Friday 


ng Winning the Coffin Award Is an Asset 
_ to the Company 


Above is one of the series of advertise- 
ments used by the Northern Texas Traction 
Company, following the award of the Coffin 
Prize in 1924, 


In 1923 the company sold $500,000 
of 7 per cent gold notes. There is a 
constant demand from investors in this 
locality for these notes. After the 
original distribution very few have 
been offered for resale, indicating that 
the purchasers are satisfied. 


) 5 


Tri-City Railway of Iowa 


RIOR preferred stock, bearing 7 

per cent dividends, has been issued 
by this property to employees and to 
the public. In all, 175 employees own 
$90,000 of this class of securities of the 
Tri-City Railway of Iowa. 

During the last ten months of 1924 
the employees of this company sold 
1,289 shares of stock, 240 of which 
were absorbed by the employees and 
the balance sold to the public. 


Grand Rapids Railway 


AYMENT of the bonded indebted- ~ 


ness of the Grand Rapids Railway 
was made in full at maturity, June 1, 
1924. Refunding operations consisted 
of the issue of $3,200,000 of first 
mortgage 7 per cent gold bonds, due 
May 1, 1939, and $700,000 of 7 per cent 
gold debenture bonds due May 1, 1944. 
This company states its belief that 
with the exception of the Market 
Street Railway of San Francisco it is 
the only electric railway that in recent 
years has successfully refinanced it- 
self without recourse to capital recon- 
struction. 

In addition to this financing the 
company has expended a total of 
$1,232,000 from earnings of the past 
six years, for additions and better- 
ments to its property. Of this amount 
$224,601 was spent in 1924. 

Approximately $900,000 has been 
appropriated for reconstruction, new 
equipment and the general betterment 
of service during the year 1925. 

The company submits this program 
as a tribute to its faith in the electric 
railway business. 


a | 


6,000 
CUSTOMER 


Dash Signs Used by the Nashville Railway 
& Light Company to Advertise 
the “%.2 Shares” 


Nashville Railway & Light 


Company 
Y MEANS of financing through 
its holding company, the Ten- 


nessee Electric Power Company, the 
borrowing of money locally by the 
Nashville Railway & Light Company 
has been made unnecessary since 1922. 
In December, 19238, the railway inau- 
gurated the customer-ownership plan, 
with an offering of first preferred 
shares of the holding company at $100 
cash or on a $10 a month saving plan, 
netting 7.2 per cent to the purchaser. 
The sale of these securities was done 
entirely by the employees. To date 


interurban Railway Exhibit at the Dallas State Fair, in Which the Northern Texas Traction Company 


Was a Participant in October, 1924 
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2,592 individuals in the Nashville ter- 
ritory have purchased a total of 9,300 
shares of this preferred stock. Included 
in this number were 571 employees, 


who purchased a total of 3,774 shares 


of this stock. 


Denver Tramway 


ENVER’S financial story is one of 

receivership. Following the ces- 
sation of operation due to the strike 
on Aug. 1, 1920, the Denver Tramway 
found itself unable to meet its cur- 
rent and interest obligations. Since a 
receiver was appointed on Dec. 24, 
1920, on a creditor’s bill, the property 
has been operated under his direction. 
Litigation with the city over the fare 
question finally resulted in an author- 
ization given by the city to the receiver, 
permitting him to collect a fare not in 
excess of 8 cents with 74-cent tickets. 
During the course of this litigation the 
court ordered a valuation of the prop- 
erty, and after many months of pro- 
ceedings the courts found the value 
of the city railway property to be 
$23,514,769. ; 

A reorganization plan was prepared 
and agreed to early this year. An 
unusually large proportion of outstand- 
ing securities have been deposited with 
the protective committee, so that the 
situation holds promise that it will be 
possible shortly to terminate the 
receivership. 

News of the Denver situation and 
the reorganization plans as they have 
developed has been carried in frequent 
issues of ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
and for this reason will not be repeated 
here. 


Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway 


RIOR to Sept. 30, 1921, for 28 

months the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway had been operated by 
public trustees, with the result that a 
net deficit of approximately $100,000 
after bond interest, rentals, and depre- 
ciation charges had been met. Revenue 
for the first nine months of 1921 had 
decreased nearly $2,000,000, or about 
16 per cent, as compared with the cor- 
responding period in the previous year. 
This decrease was caused by a serious 
industrial depression. Due to operat- 
ing economies, however, the net income 
showed an increase of $1,370,000. This 
satisfactory result was made possible 
by the introduction of one-man cars, 
a favorable wage reduction, and rigid 
economies in all departments. 

At this juncture the company was 
faced with a considerable amount of 
matured bond interest and more than 
$2,000,000 of accumulated dividends of 
preferred and adjustment stocks of the 
company. Late in the fall of 1921, the 
public trustees brought this situation 
to the attention of the bondholders and 
stockholders. The trustees were suc- 
cessful in formulating a plan accept- 
able to the holders of these securities 
that made possible the future operation 
of this property as a financial success, 
The entire readjustment ‘plan, involv- 
ing eight general classes of securities, 
was worked out and handled entirely 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


FIVE-YEAR OPERATING STATEMENT, EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS STREET RAILWAY 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Railway operating revenues: . 
Revenue from transportation......... $12,660,813 $10,718,250 $10,046,193 $10,128,574 $9,251,341 
Revenue from ike camiway operations 502,570 265,123 252,892 233,742 211,322 
Railway operating revenue—total..... $13,163,383 $10,983,373 $10,299,085 $10,362,316 $9,462,663 
wee Rees ahs $1,973,584 $1,768,079 $1,879,506 $1,811,203  $1,315,664- 
EAQUIPIMEMG: oe eve eM elel >: ¥.0,0.5 <5 es oie 1,874,077 1,518,279 1,250,711 1,446,351 1,437,306 
POWER cms ee eT «icon hss vc bile 2,298,693 1,350,997 1,082,151 1,219,870 1,021,057 
Conducting transportation... .. eerie ee hag ye baer an ane 
PEHET Oeaa Gia Oren Graco 5, ARR Leo 23; , , , , 
General and miscellaneous..........-- 1,159,742 1,157,860 1,200,349 1,055,571 1,074,698 
Total railway operating expense... . . $12,312,221 $8,454,103 $7,758,090 $8,060,514 $7,232,674 
Net revenue—railway operations...... $851,162 $2,529,270 $2,540,995 $2,301,802 $2,229,989 
Taxes assignable to railway operations . 204,017 348,750 (396,824 375,505 348,769 
Operating incoMGs.. as... cures cere $647,145 $2,180,520 $2,144,171 $1,926,297 $1,881,220 
Nomcnernane eiCori _ Lees 280,465 334,891 413,578 350,390 282,836 
Gross income @eneemrevi: & 6s ini vens's $927,610 $2,515,411 $2,557,749 $2,276,687 $2,164,056 
Deductions from gross income......... 1,588,145 1,623,021 1,497,956 1,398,153 1,362,657 
Net income to surplus...........:.... *$660,535 $892,390 $1,059,793 $878,534 $801,399 
Passenger car-miles..............+00% 22,571,868 19,769,958 19,427,160 19,256,922 18,359,725 
Passenger bus-miles................+. 73,192 ,240 869,269 
Total vehicle-milles... 2.2. ........005 22,571,868 -19,769,958 19,500,352 19,652,162 19,228,994 
* Deficit. 
by the regular forces of the accounting ments during the years 1920 to 1924 


department. 

Today there. are outstanding but 
$15,900 of unpaid coupons against the 
original total of $976,590. All of the 
bonds, with the exception of $107,400, 
have been extended to 1948. In addi- 
tion to this the company has paid all 
interest and dividends on stock with 
the exception of the common since the 
time that these security holders waived 
their rights under this plan. There is 
also in the treasury of the company 
more than $2,300,000 in high-grade 
bonds of other companies, representing 
investments from various funds and 
reserves. 

The accompanying financial state- 
ment shows the tangible results of 
modernized methods of operation and 
the economies produced by all depart- 


RTICLES based on the 
presentations of the 


thirteen companies entered in 
the Coffin Prize Contest have 
been published as follows: 


Oct. 10 — Report of committee 
and award to Pittsburgh 
Railways. 


Oct. 17— Presentation of the 
Pittsburgh Railways. 


Oct. 24— Economies in Opera- 
tion. 


Oct. 31—Safety Methods. 


Nov. 7—Relationships Between 
Employee and Employer. 


Following the present article 
financing, construction 
methods will be treated next 
week and various phases of 
public relations and publicity 
methods will be the subject of 
two or more articles in suc- 

ceeding issues.—EDITOR. 
pe BEE 


on 


inclusive. 

These results are the basis for the 
company’s slogan used throughout their 
presentation: “A Street Railway Suc- 
cess.” : 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric ' 
Company 


ALE of securities to customers and 

employees has long been in vogue by 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany. One of its major divisions is the 
securities department, which has offices 
conveniently located on the first floor 
of the main office building in Youngs- 
town. The first securities offered were 
put forth in 1917, consisting of an 
issue of 7 per cent preferred stock. 
Since that time an affiliated company 
has floated a series of 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, and last year $500,000 
of 7.2 per cent preferred stock paying 
monthly dividends was sold. 

Of the 1,800 men and women em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania-Ohio sys- 
tem, there are 1,169 who have pur- 
chased such securities of the company 
or are paying for them on the install- 
ment plan. 


Beaver Valley Traction Company 


INANCING of new improvements 

out of earnings to the extent of 
$400,000 is an accomplishment to which 
the management of the Beaver Valley 
Traction Company points with pride. 
The allocation of these capital expen- 
ditures is: $126,000 for 22 one-man 
cars; $66,000 for six double-truck one- 
man cars; $68,200 for the rehabilita- 
tion of track; $125,500 for new con- 
struction of track; $7,100 for the con- 
version of a carhouse building into a 
motor coach garage and paint shop, 
and finally, $7,200 for the conversion 
of two-man cars to the one-man type. 
This latter work was done in the com- 
pany’s shop following the purchase of 
new equipment. 

This company has not found it neces- 
sary to finance through stock sales or 
through bank loans. -Lastly, by good 
operating economy it has avoided the 
expenses of a receivership, which 
seemed threatening at times. 
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One of the Fifteen Interurban Cars for the Union Traction Company of Indiana 


_ New Cars for Union Traction 


Indiana Interurban to Have All-Steel Motor Passenger Equipment—New 
Cars of Combination Baggage, Smoker Type Designed 
_ for Safety at High Speed 


IFTEEN new all-steel multiple-unit cars built by 

the St. Louis Car Company are being put in serv- 

ice by the Union Traction Company of Indiana to 
retire present old wooden cars. These, together with 
cars now in service, will completely equip the property 
with all-steel motor passenger cars. 

Design of this new equipment was dictated by condi- 
tions of long haul and high speed, together with every 
possible provision for passenger safety. Thus safety, 
speed and passenger comfort were the governing fac- 


and the baggage compartment at the front. They are 
arranged for single-end operation. In the smoker six 
stationary cross seats and four bulkhead seats are 
provided. The main passenger compartment contains 
fifteen stationary cross seats and two bulkhead seats. 
At the rear end of the main compartment is a toilet 
room, with flush hopper and running water. Three 


EQUIPMENT OF NEW CARS FOR UNION TRACTION 
COMPANY OF INDIANA 


: rs MOtOLS' = scr: =cefarersintt cree eee ie Four Westinghouse 125 hp. No. 333-WD 
tors in determining the type of car to be used. Added Control oes ereveesee sees ecsess wirnsdired nice AMINE cto: Hl 
to this was the desire to provide equipment that can be Trucks... -.2000220222 SSDS Sondara 80. MCB 
operated in trains with existing steel cars and that LS ale SO PE re tee Crier EY Os GRR IaS Com ieee seca 
would give as nearly the equivalent of high grade steam = ouey. FOtPieVeraeis wets eiars eee wee cohen iteohat s eles Pe Be Bess 

* . . . eye VIE "es 10) 0) a (eile ot oXUtviariei tel etAleplinere\iw/iaielidie ale leellatinipNe eta ele eter mi = 
road service as is possible under interurban conditions. Water cooler... vss eseeeser ees. Dayton Manufacturing Company 
Still another determining factor in the design was the Ventilators ee cs Besa eis ca ite 
desire to adhere generally to the uniform type and Eetaprerns cee Heating SQUuip MIS. .ie cm wie oes eles, clea ies ea 

x K e r EPMIOSTAL. Clee, catopetans eo avatars ietelebebers uteinic, natyet ener asenel rebar oe ecceveue ility 
arrangement of cars operating into the Indianapolis Electric cab heater .......-. Consolidated Car Heating Company 
=< . CUCL aie sraieiste! « of= oe! a; Sue}e! ol oilehe. 0) 4) sielelblsuuifeleie)s-0) «-ellbis. ole ecelelelelsm conomy 
interurban terminal. d Metal sash and. fixturesic cco ewes Curtain Supply Company 
‘ ‘ Motormean’s Treary Views MIEROM scree ste aleve allots oleieielsietayerels\e: stra Sraltens Drew 
In general, the cars are of the combination baggage, Lighting fixtures ...... Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company 
smoker and passenger type, with the smoking compart- Hepner ene rc Electric Service Supplies Company Golde Glow 
A Eins chowder Soe Odie obL oats .CODORAD Gu ERO e aC or eystone 
ment between the main passenger section at the rear 
wget ee  r 6126" Over bumpers ~----~-~---~---=~~ =-0= === ann nnn ono nnn a noes 
Be oer BEE” Truck cerrfOrg <0 -Hn nnn te en iecnntn ae ene esa uke one a 
> Compressor goverrior 
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Above, Floor Plan and, Below, Framing of the Indiana Cars 
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_ Railway Utility Cos 8'x12" honeycomb ventilator 


SS 7S = SS 
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<SFPly S Safety car Hel. Cos 
salamander No./9253 fixture and 
bow!; T2-watt lamp 


No./8-gage with asbestos 
paper glued to top side 


Wo. 76: bg age 2 gal. 
56. 7BZ x 


ice ae 7 To floor 


Safety car H.&1.Co's lamp No.8183; 
shade catalogue No. 53444 
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Side Framing of the New 
Interurban Cars 


Me No. 12 gage 


C.5.Co’s sash Jock 
on both sides for 


Let} - Glass, i ie crystal, ae" 
8" Rex. brass sash 


25§ "x 50" 


Section E-E 


_S-Ply salomanoler 
---404 "Seat , 
4-2°T.PS. aluminum 


pipes, WNo./2gage OHS. shield 
__:_ between Seats 


Metal binding 
H at Joint me de 
Jo4 ae. ist 18 Aisle 
$" Battleship strip 
re Jinoleum Pp 
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Rey : Pes 


OTS MELT C 
i Fistie) Jol bear --— Pine; top floor laid A i wets anes 
37" Kee 9 Over side sitls---- longitudinally ; F Bo Dyer fos 
rail LE Phe bottom floor laid 
WSEXEL diagonally Me, plate 


Top of whee/ flange. Wheel a te 
steps lead from the rear vestibule to the ground. These 
are covered by automatic trapdoors and the vestibule 
is inclosed by swinging doors that must be opened 
before the traps can be raised. 
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The Arch Roof, Center and Side Lighting and Plush Seats 
Give a Pleasing Interior 


The interior of the car is finished in mahogany and 
the outside is painted Union Traction red. The ceiling 
is white enamel. Individuallamps are installed on each 
side of the headlining to give a light over each seat. 

All the body structure is steel with the exception of 
the floor and roof. Interior finish, including bulkheads, 
is also of steel. Heavy channel floor sills extend con- 
tinuously from bumper to bumper and are covered with 
a plate 4 in. thick. Although the roof is wood, the 
headlining is made of No. 18 gage steel with asbestos 
paper deadening insulation glued to the upper side. 
The floor in the smoking and main compartments is 
white pine covered with 2-in. battleship linoleum. That 
in the baggage compartment is steel. 

The new cars weigh approximately 90,000 lb. each, 
completely equipped. They are 61 ft. long over all, 
9 ft. 3 in. wide and 12 ft. 8 in. high from rail over top 
of roof. Other principal dimensions are given in the 
accompanying tabulation. Throughout the steel struc- 
ture design the section modulus used is equal to that 
specified for the United States mail service. Dimensions 
of the principal items are given in other tabulations. 

Auxiliary electric heating equipment under thermo- 
static control is intended for use in comparatively mild 
weather when the stove is not necessary. In the main 
passenger compartment the seats are covered with 
Chase ‘“‘C” quality green plush. Genuine leather is used 
for seat covering in the smoker. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND PRINCIPAL DEXENBIONS Or 


General Dimensions Roof 


Length over vestibule......... 60 ft. 0 in, Roof covering ...... 
Length of baggage compartment.12 ft. 7 in. Wainscot ....... vent 
Length of smoking compartment.14 ft. 2 in. Ceiling ..... pe ey 
Length of main compartment..28 ft. 0 in. Vestibule cei ing newe 
Length of rear vestibule....... 5 ft. 3 in, Partitions 

Truck) centers ave ascents ...88 ft. 6 in. Body end .......... 
Width over side sills..... NBG a ft. 9 in. Saloon partitions . 
Height, rail to top of floor. 4 ft. 3 in. Doors: 

Height, rail to first step .......... 16% in. End ..seeesveeees 
FLOIBUE ASLO DSiicsieieisiatsreiinie.» ols eiviabateor See ka Vestibule «~....-. 


Dimensions of Detail Materials 


Belt. rails; side ois. sie 3 x 3 x §-in. angle 
Belt rails, end 38 x $-in. O. H. steel bar 
Window sills.. ...No. 12 drawn steel 
Side plate ... .3-in., 6.7-lb. .Zee bar 


Partition 
Glass: 
Side window .... 


tee e eee e see enes 


BaSZagse: eerie s vst 


Vestibule window, front 


THE INDIANA UNION TRACTION CARS 


Oe eae #2-in. poplar Dimensions of Main Structural Materials 
Brae: § Colton. duck — canter Rillaenen 6-in., 15.3-Ib, ship channel 
...No. 18 sheet steel Center sill cover......... ..27 x 4-in, plate 
...No. 16 sheet stee] Platform sills........6-in., 8.2-lb, channels 
No. 16 sheet steel] Side sills ........ 5 x 34-in. x };-in. angle 
...No. 12 sheet steel Bumpers .......... 12-in., 25.0-lb. channel 
..No. 16 sheet steel. Rear end sill web........ 4-in. drawn steel 
Rear end sill top cover....12 x 4-in. plate 
cece eee eee Mahogany Bolster webs ............4-in. drawn steel 
sete eee eee ee +. Ash Bolster top plate.....26 x §-in. O. H. steel 
C0 OO OICRIIOR Eerie Steel Bolster bottom plate..12-x §-in. O. H. steel 
Sete eens Mahogany Floor supports .........y%-in. drawn steel 
nee ‘Vestibule end posts 
Beers apie fs-in. crystal 


§ x 6-in, drawn steel channels 


4-in. non-shatterable Vestibule corner posts.... #,-in. drawn steel 


Eee AeCep ycdee vai on = See Vestibule window, rear........ z-in. plate Vestibule corner post stiffener 
Garlinesy a) sete 2x 2x ¥;-in. angle End and vestibule door........ 3-in. plate 3-in., 6.7-lb. Zee 
Floors: Partition wusie ene tea es os 3-in. plate Body corner posts ........3-in., 6.7-Ib. Zee 
Baggage compartment Saloon window ews. +... Pressed prism End door posts............8-in., 6.7-lb. Zee 
fe ; A #s-in. checkered plate bee peste oy SWaterproof buildi eae Side posts sto.0 fam etree No. 12 drawn steel 

ain compartmen : OOP \s..cjera cient : uilding fe’ 6 = 

z Double }§-in. white pine Side sheathing.....Three-ply Salamander meee raphe DOBLB ysey sa p- nt? tb. bag 
Platforms eseeeten see ...?$-in. maple Side letter panel...Two-ply Salamander 4° Sheathing ........ - No. sheet stee: 
Floor covering, main compartment End wpeceeweeeeThree-ply Salamander Letter panels ........ ..No. 12 sheet steel 


and smoker ............4-in. linoleum Roof en are) 


ee eeee 


.Three-ply Salamander 


Vestibule sheathing .....No. 12 sheet steel 
re 
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Traffic Movement in Washington and 
| Cost of Service Analyzed 


Engineers’ Report Compares Revenues and Operat- 
ing Expenses of Railways and Buses in Washington 
— Detailed Studies Made of Traffic on All Routes 


NALYSES of the costs of furnishing various 
types of transportation service by means of the 
facilities now existing in Washington and de- 

tailed studies of the traffic on all routes are set forth 
in the fifth and sixth sections of the report recently 
prepared by McClellan & Junkersfeld,: consulting engi- 


neers, New York City. Abstracts of the first four sections 


of the report were published in ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, Oct. 31 and Nov. 7. Costs have been grouped 
according to the principal operating functions with 
which they vary. For example, there have been grouped 
together all of those operating costs which vary directly 
with the miles of single track railway line operated 
by the company. This group covers expenses which 
would have to be incurred for the maintenance and 
upkeep of the system whether little or much service 
were operated. Similarly, those costs which are pro- 
portional to the number of car-miles operated have been 
grouped together, as have those costs varying with the 
car-hours and other operating units. Summarized fig- 
ures for the Capital Traction Company, the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company and the Washington Rapid 
Transit Company are given in accompanying tables. 

These costs are substantially comparable for the two 
railway companies, the report states. The difference 
in costs varying with the number of car-hours operated 
arises from the fact that the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company operates a portion of its cars with one 
man per car instead of two, and also from certain dif- 
ferences in the bases on which the operating units of 
the individual companies are compiled. 

In addition to the direct operating expenses and de- 
preciation included in the income accounts summarized 
in these tables the complete cost of service must include 
the item of taxes.and a reasonable return on the fair 
value of the property devoted to transportation service. 


‘Detailed appraisals of both of the railway properties 


were made by the Public Utilities Commission as of 
June 29, 1919. On the basis of these original valua- 
tions plus property additions the fair values of each 
of the two railway companies were as follows as of 
June 80, 1924: ; 


$16,953,545 


Capital Traction Company.............+0+++ FON ices pita chat tee eds 


Washington Railway & Electric Company.. Bee T RN ttarliitys Se tele aaa See 


At the time of the Washington Rapid Transit Com- 
pany fare hearing in August, 1924, the Public Utilities 
Commission indicated that the fair value of the prop- 
erty as of July 31, 1924, was $223,161. Since that date 
the company has purchased a large number of new 
buses of both the single-deck and double-deck types. 
Making due allowance for the cost of such new bus 
equipment as was purchased prior to June, 1925, it is 
estimated in the engineer’s report that the fair value 
of the company’s property as of March 31, 1925, was 
approximately $400,000. 


OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE CAPITAL TRACTION COMPANY, 


YEAR ENDED DEC, 31, 1924 
Fixed Costs Applicable Units Unit Costs 
$271, 067062 (int. 74.06 miles of single track...............55 $3,660.10 
103;9262360) Sema 329 cars and buses in service (@)............ 315.89 
25,580 133i es Investment in power plant equipment ...... 0 «22-405 
192,405.23 Fiver he General overhead—Total operating ex- 
penses and depreciation.......,.... Per cent 6.24 
$592,975.46 ..Total fixed costs Per cent of total.... 19.22 
Variable Costs 
$449,202.52" eee ee 9,489,075 car and bus miles (6).........Cents 4.73 
1,282,730, 64. \ 50 dies 1,051,249 car and bus-hours (c)...........+. $1.22 
114,802.90) are 380 cars and buses handled per day......... $302.14 
323,062. TO Vein see 31,240,837 kilowatt-hour output....... Cents 1.03 
3:16,796;00) hae cae 65,150.699 revenue passengers........, Cents 0.49 
$2,491,603.82 ..Total variable costs. Per cent of total.... 80.78 
$3,084,579.28 ..Total operating expenses and depreciation. Per cent 100.00 


(a) Cars 318, buses 11. 
(b) Car-miles 9,105,693, bus-miles 383,382. 
(c) Car-hours 1,006,318, bus-hours 44,931 


OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE WASHINGTON RAILWAY AND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1924 

Fixed Costs Applicable Units Unit Costs 
$650)5711,. 35) es esrasad 161.23 miles of single track................ $4,035.05 
180,906.40. os: 500 cars and buses in service (@)............ 361.81 
16,354.96 .ioeee Investment in power plant equipment ...... ......+6 

PAE [Sy A) es SE eras oe General overhead—Total operating ex- 
penses and depreciation.......... Per cent 5.45 
$1,085,624.02 ..Total fixed costs ‘ Per cent of total...... 24.84 

Variable Costs 

$867,095. V2) oe leas 12,537,495 car and bus miles (6).. 6.92 
1,435,410.52 11,456 01 car and bus-hours (c) $0.99 
179,627.14 ‘591 cars and buses handled per day $303.94 
350,676.44 . 52,865,730 kilowatt-hour output... 3 0.66 
451,003) 48° See 77,786,675 revenue passengers......... 0.58 
$3,283,812.75 ..Total variable costs. Per cent of total.... 75.16 
$4,369,436.77 ..Total operating expenses and depreciation Per cent 100.0 


(a) Cars 463, buses 37. 
(b) Car-miles 11,764,429, bus-miles 773,066. 
(c) Car-hours 1,367,181, bus-hours 89,320. 


Including the item of taxes and an allowance for 
return on the above fair value the complete cost of 
service for the two street railway companies and the 
local bus company in the District of Columbia is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Washington 
Washington Rapid 
Capital Railway and Transit 
Traction Electric Company, 
Company, Company, Six Months 
Year 1924 Year 1924 6-30-25 
Operating expenses, including depreciation: 
Total Ulstccrre Mastirietei enti cheer haters $3,084,579 $4,363,695 $207,557 
Per revenue passenger, cents.......+ oe are 5.61 8.14 
Taxes: 
MObalies pais fhsic atone SShscad eatelvelare ave $392,423 $374,065 (a) 
Per revenue passenger, cents......-+ 0.61 0.48 
Return at 7.5 per cent per year: 
Totals cctetctecckens Gries sisvelclaetta lee malate ste $1,271,516 $1,562,519 $30,000 
Per revenue passenger, cents.......- 1.95 2.01 1.18 
Grand: total ciacre ote wre alaistetote laletene sel $4,748,518 $6,300,279 vee 557 
Per revenue passenger, cents.......... fee all 32 
Revenue passengers carried........... 65,150,699 77,786,675 2; 549, 178 


(a) Included in operating expenses. 


The Capital Traction Company, however, recently 
received an order from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia the result of which has been to 
increase its fair value. Substituting a value of $31,280,- 
177 as of June 30, 1924, based on this order as a basis 
for computing return, the total cost of service per 


‘revenue passenger for this company becomes 8.94 cents, 
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OPERATING EXPENSES OF WASHINGTON RAPID TRANSIT 
COMPANY, SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1925 


Fixed Costs Applicable Units Unit Costs 


S15; Abo Sete eien ae. AQIDUSES AD SCLVAGE 4 ciel sislersie! ins esis dle sterole iste leis $392.83 
BV AN His Sea is General overhead—Operating expenses 

and depreciation.,......Per cent of total 15.98 

$48,883.25 ..Total fixed costs Per cent of total...... 23.59 

Variable Costs 

FOOT MOS einer: 827,846 bus-miles. ......60-sseeerene Cents 10.85 

12276596" “cc 2,549,178 revenue passengers........-- Cents 0.50 

SILAGIEOZ matress 80;000) bus-no urs: (@))2-3 l= - micrerpelarereiace Cents 0.66 

BuO SateezOw a= ye 48 buses handled per day (@)..........-.--5 $75.65 

~ $158,673. 27. ~.. Total variable costs. Per cent of total... 76.45 

$207,556.52 ..Total operating expenses and depreciation. . .Per cent 100.00 


(a) Estimated 


an increase of 1.65 cents. Similarly, the 1919 appraisal 
of the Washington Railway & Electric Company has 
been appealed on grounds in many respects similar to 
the points raised in connection with the appeal of the 
Capital Traction valuation. Should this appeal result 
in an increased valuation allowance for the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company the effect will be to in- 
crease the total cost of service per passenger in the 
same way. 

Basic street railway fares in the District of Columbia 
at the present time are 8 cents cash and a token rate 
of 6% cents, while the rates of fare of the Washington 
Rapid Transit Company are 10 cents cash and a token 
rate of 9 cents. The following table shows the revenue 
passengers used in computing the unit costs of these 
three companies, segregated as between those who paid 
cash fares and those who paid token fares. This table 
also shows the total passenger revenues for the same 
periods with the average fare received per revenue pas- 
senger: 


Washington Washington 


Capital Railway & Rapid 
Traction Electric Transit, 
Company, Company, Six Months 
Revenue passengers Year 1924 Year 1924 6-30-25 
Cash anes: wantin este privieteeteiee ete ele 17,872,419 17,260,135 1,116,221 
Moker Faves: 5 Peeves lene oveioychs ote atonvetets 47,278,280 60,526,540 1,432,957 
ALGtal)... Rivera hope se oun s ee areloiante Saxe 65,150,699 77,786,675 2,549,178 
Tokens to total fares, per cent........ 1a) 77.8 56.2 
Passenger revenues.........--+e-e0- $4,593,151 $5,397,685 $239,048 
Average revenue per revenue passenger, 
CORLUG: . Satars wrcrebale Sie eave aisle Ae leiajaue its 7.05 6.94 9.38 


At the present time there are approximately 72,000 
private automobiles in the District of Columbia and ap- 
proximately 12,000 private automobiles in the metro- 
politan area outside of the District. On the basis of the 
tax assessments in the District of Columbia the value of 
these 84,000 motor vehicles is approximately $32,000,000, 
or slightly less than $400 per vehicle. 

For the twelve-month period ended May 31, 1925, the 
District of Columbia gasoline sales tax of 2 cents a 
gallon yielded a revenue of $701,500, indicating gasoline 
sales of 35,000,000 gal. With an average of 15 miles 
to the gallon for all classes of cars under all driving 
conditions this would be sufficient to operate 525,000,000 


COST OF OPERATING AN AUTOMOBILE IN WASHINGTON, 
(6,000 MILES PER YEAR) 


: Per Mile, 

Per Year Cents 
Gasoline (20 cents per gal., including tax—15 miles pergal).. $80.00 1,33 
Oil (25 cents per quart—200 miles per quart)............. 7.50. O.42 
Tires (two)....... Btsiayeye sabes ancag eae ebay ered ine oh cratehcnen hc ape 50.00 0.83 
Maintenance (repairs, painting, washing, etc)............. 100.00 ys 
Garnze tok eet oh eae cea ate 2.00 
Insurance (complete coverage) L 1.67 
Personal property tax (1.7 per cent on $400 average value) . 6.80 0.11 
Licenses (vehicle $1, driver $1)..............000. : é 2.00 0.03 
Depreciation (25 per cent on $800 average cost) ...... . 200.00 3.33 
Interest (6 per cent on $400 average remaining value)...... 24.00 0.40 

1) CU RNA ECR AA OMIT Ot AMINES Sr Geel o oA $690.30 11.49 
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MARYLAND 


VIRGINIA 


Volume of Traffic Flow Between Residential and Business Districts 
A—Central Business District. 


B, C, D, E—Commercial and Industrial Developments. 

F—Navy Yard. 

G-1 to G-13—Residential Districts. 
vehicle-miles, or an average~of about 6,000 miles per 
year for each of the 84,000 motor vehicles. Assuming 
that this represents the average mileage made by each 
of the private passenger automobiles in the metro- 
politan area and that the average cost of operation plus 
adequate garaging facilities, insurance and allowance 
for depreciation and a 6 per cent interest charge on a 
valuation of $32,000,000 aggregates nearly 11.5 cents 
per vehicle-mile, the average cost on the basis of 1.95 
passengers per vehicle is 5.85 cents per passenger mile. 
Derivation of this figure is shown in the table. 

Based on the composite average ride of street railway 
and bus passengers, the average unit revenues and an 
analysis of taxi riding the following are comparative 
passenger-mile costs to the users of these different 
forms of local transportation : 


Street railway—Token fare Mics. aiechvec iain sss areteneee oie eee a 2.44 cents 
Cash’ fare aks baie accep asta rere Wnuk hen eveee ene 2.93 cents 

Motor bus——Token fared;% hte. di seal a ote fe eee ge eee 3.66 cents 
Cash fares ic s04 plese bien ores Seee ete eee 4.07 cents 

Private automobile. (2.7)... 0steiecinisie ha/<i ele ee Re eee 5.85 cents 


SES. sod, ye kine fete seem tae tem ae ave leieatat ce a 23.90 cents 


Miles ; 
Time-Distance Curves for Various Means of Transportation 
to and from Work 


{ 


q 
4 
' 
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Surveys and checks of the movement of traffic in the 

Washington metropolitan area have been considered in 
the report under three general headings: From the 
standpoint of the individual, from the standpoint of the 
common carrier and from the standpoint of the general 
street traffic problem of the city. 
_, Under the first heading a survey of individual trans- 
portation requirements was made by means of distribu- 
tion of cards to employees of government and business 
offices throughout the city and employees and students 
in schools and colleges. Special surveys covered the 
travel habits of people attending baseball games, the- 
aters and amusement parks and entering and leaving 
the city by means of special excursion trains and steam- 
boats. In all of these surveys an attempt was made to 
ascertain the number of persons traveling on foot and 
by private automobile as well as the number of those 
using local public transportation facilities. 

Under the second heading studies were made covering 
in detail the existing traffic on the railway and bus 


lines of the Capital Traction Company and Washington . 


Railway & Electric Company and on the bus lines of the 
Washington Rapid Transit Company. There is included 
under this heading also an analysis of one day’s busi- 
ness for the four principal taxicab companies in Wash- 
ington. 

The general flow of vehicular traffic in and out of 
the center of the city, the various counts of parked 
vehicles in the downtown district during the day and 
throughout the city as a whole during the night, flow 
of traffic at certain important street intersections of the 
downtown district and a survey of the general street 
layout in the center of the town were considered under 
the third heading. 

In order to determine the present travel habits of 
persons regularly employed in government offices and 
business establishments in Washington a card form was 
prepared so designed as to secure from each individual 
his business address, residence address, time of leaving 
residence in the morning and time of arrival at place of 
business, time of leaving place of business in the after- 
noon and time of arrival at residence and method of 
transportation usually used. 

Analysis of the results of the car questionnaire 
showed that more than 20 per cent of the working 
population surveyed travel to and from their places of 
business by means of automobiles and approximately 
23 per cent walk to and from their places of business. 
These two groups, aggregating approximately 43 per 
cent of the working population covered by the survey, 
represent those individuals who make no regular use 
of the public transportation facilities. Of those indi- 
viduals who travel regularly on existing railway and bus 
lines the largest number make use of the facilities of 
the Washington Railway & Electric Company, aggre- 
gating approximately 32 per cent of the grand total, 
while those utilizing the facilities of the Capital Trac- 
tion Company aggregate approximately 18 per cent of 
the total. This distribution indicates that of every ten 
individuals working in Washington two walk to work, 
two go to work in automobiles, five use local street 
railway lines and one makes use of existing suburban 
‘or interurban railway and bus lines. While the dis- 
tribution between the various transportation facilities 
is substantially the same in going to work in the morn- 
ing as returning from work at night, it is noticeable that 
more people use the public transportation agencies in 
returning home at night than use these facilities in 
going to work in the morning. 
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Non-Rush Traffic Flow on Street Cars and Buses 


The greatest number of people, aggregating 27.6 per 
cent of the total, arrive at their places of business in 
the fifteen-minute period from 8:45 to 9 a.m., in order 
to be able to commence work at 9 o’clock. In certain 
areas, notably those which contain the Government 
Printing Office and the Union Station, a larger pro- 
portion of the total number of employees go to work 
at earlier hours. In the afternoon the greatest number 
of people, aggregating 46.3 per cent of the total, leave 
their places of business in the period from 4:30 to 
4:45 p.m. ‘ 

Time taken by individuals in going from their resi- 
dences to their places of business for each 1-mile dis- 
tance zone and also for each type of facility used is 
shown on an accompanying chart. These time-distance 
curves show that the two street railway companies take 
their passengers to work in about the same length of 
time for equal distances traveled. The Washington 
Rapid Transit Company makes about the same time as 
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Taxicab Movements in Washington 
1—Union Station and Government Printing Office. 
2—Central Business District. 
3—New War and Navy Offices. 
4—Bureau of Engraving District. 
5—Wharves and War College. 
6—Old Baseball Park. 
7—Georgetown. ; 
8—Embassy, Hotel and Apartment District. 
9—Connecticut Avenue. 

10—Northeast Residential District. 
11—Navy Yard. 
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the street railway companies in the zone nearest to the 
downtown district and somewhat better time from the 
zones farther out. In the intermediate zones the aver- 
age speed of the buses is substantially the same as 
that of private automobiles, but in the farther outlying 
zones it is about the same as that of street cars. 

A thorough analysis was made of street railway and 
motor bus traffic on all the local transportation systems 
in order to show the characteristics of individual lines 
throughout the various rush and non-rush periods of 
the day. Various studies were made by riding selected 
trips and observing the distribution of traffic over each 
line and by making stationary street corner checks at 
selected points along each line, observing the number 
of cars, passengers and seats. 

The following table shows the average ride per rev- 
enue passenger in the District of Columbia single fare 
area only on each of the three local transportation 
companies, based on the riding checks: 


Washington Washington 


Capital Railway & Rapid 
Traction Electric Transit Combined 
Company Company Company Systems 
Total passengers.......- 221,187 271,290 14,294 506,771 
Ratio revenue to total 
PASSENZETS........000 75.1 76.6 96.2 
Revenue passengers...... 166,111 207,808 13,750 387,669 
Total passenger miles.... 409,969 609,791 33,888 1,053,648 
Average ride per total 
passenger, miles....... 1.85 2.25 Me) 2.08 
Average ride per revenue 
passenger, miles....... 2.47 2.93 2.46 2.72 


On account of the large number of private auto- 
mobiles and the short distances from residence districts 
to the business center the riding habit is somewhat 
lower in Washington than in many other cities. The 
following table shows the number of revenue passen- 
gers, the population and the riding habit for the year 
1925: 


Revenue Passengers, 


Year 1924 
Metropolitan Washington 
District Only 
Capital Traction Company. <. 6s. 4 oe.6.0 a1 objeto 65,150,699 63,843,797 
Washington Railway & Electric Company.......... 77,786,675 72,929,496 
Washington Rapid Transit Company 3,929,572 3,929,572 
Total revenue passengers .........--. 000 146,866,946 140,702,865 
Population, 192562). 262 pv eleistebessice nate crehateralaye eters fee bemiete aerenetatt 496,200 
Revenue ridés oer CAapity. oc) «)sicsesarayeve x: tolors{eletaie ip inisiein blest aaa - 284 


A study was made of traffic flow by street car and 
bus lines during the non-rush periods. Checkers riding 
the cars and buses requested each passenger to fill out 
@ card giving information as to the origin and destina- 
tion of the trip and what other car or bus lines were 
used in making the trip. Information thus obtained 
was summarized and is presented on an accompanying 
map. 

Movements of 334 taxicabs operated by four taxicab 
companies were analyzed for one week day. The mani- 
fests made out by the drivers were abstracted to se- 
cure for each cab the origin and destination of each 
trip, the time at which the trip was commenced and 
the time the trip was completed. These data were then 
analyzed by point of origin, point of destination and 
time of day. An accompanying map shows a graphic 
illustration of the major movement of taxicab traffic 
between thirteen sections of the city. Each line on 
this map represents 50 one-way trips. 

Numerous checks were made of vehicular movements 
in Washington. Among these was one on Sixteenth 
Street at S Street, N. W., which has been compared to 


a similar check on Fifth Avenue at 42d Street in | 
New York. The Fifth Avenue count was made on 
Oct. 1, 1924, by the New York Police Department. For 
Sixteenth Street a count of April 30, 1925, was used. | 
It is interesting to note that Sixteenth Street shows _ 
higher peaks than does Fifth Avenue, although the 
traffic is on the average lighter on the former street. 


Nunmiber of Vehicles 


0 
18. 8-9 90/1011 142 V2-1 12. | 253 aac 67 
SF 
A.M. PM. 
Vehicular Traffic Movement on Sixteenth at S Street, Washington, 
Compared with Fifth Avenue at 42d Street, New York 


The following table shows the twelve-hour totals for 
the two streets divided between the different types of 
vehicles. It is evident that private automobiles form a 
larger percentage of total traffic in Washington, and 
taxicabs and buses in New York. 


VEHICLE TRAFFIC ON SIXTEENTH STREET AT 8 STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., COMPARED WITH THAT ON FIFTH 
AVENUE AT 42D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Sixteenth Street, Fifth Avenue, 


Washington New York 
April 30, 1925 Oct. 1, 1924 
Number of Per Cent Number of Per Cent 
: Vehicles Total Vehicles Total 

Private cars 9,945 82.9 10,464 57.0 
Taxicabs .jccwecnt 519 4.3 5,045 27.5 
USER. s%G.0 sco 743 6.2 699 15.0 
TE CUOKS; «cs a Ae eae eee 787 6.5 * 0 
Horse-drawn vehicles........ 10 0.1 95 0.5 
12,004 100.0 18,303 100.0 


*Trucks are not permitted on Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In conclusion, the report summarizes the more strik- 
ing characteristics of the local transportation survey 
in Washington as follows: 


1. The basic survey included 90,000 people employed in 
government departments and commercial establishments. 
This is 45 per cent of the total employed population, or 75 
per cent of employed population in government departments 
and commercial, establishments in the business section. In 
addition, the travel requirements of 32,000 casual riders and 
15,000 students, teachers and other school employees were 
analyzed. 

2. More than 50 per cent of those gainfully employed live 
within 2 miles of their places of employment, 20 per cent 
live within 1 mile, and of those residing within 1 mile of 
their work no less than 1,600, or nearly 10 per cent, use 
automobiles as a means of transportation. 


1 | 


: 


| 
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3. Owing to the comparative proximity of employees’ 


| residences to places of employment and tothe somewhat 
| scattered location of government office buildings, making 
available a large area of street surface for parking pur- 


poses, the number of revenue street railway rides per capita 
in the District of Columbia is but 284, a figure lower than 
in most large cities. 


| _- 4. Out of every ten people going regularly to business, “ 


two people ride in private automobiles and two walk, 40 
per cent thus making no use of public transportation, while 
five make use of street railway or city bus lines and one 
travels by means of suburban or interurban transportation 
facilities. 

5. The effective over-all speed of travel between residence 
and place of business of those whose journey is 2 miles or 
less is: Walking, 3.7; using street railway, 4.1; motor bus, 


_ 4.5, and private automobiles, 5.7 m.p.h. For those whose 


journey is as much as 6 miles the over-all speed between 
origin and destination is: By street railway, 7.2; motor 
bus, 7.5, and private automobiles, 10.6 m.p.h. 

6. Based on the average load throughout the day, the 
automobile requires 46 sq.ft. of street space per passenger 
against 10 sq.ft. for. the street car. On the basis of condi- 
tions during rush-hour periods, the automobile requires 51 
sq.ft. of street space per passenger while the street car 
requires 7 sq.ft. 

7. At the present time in the legally designated congested 
area approximately 29 per cent of the roadway area, exclu- 


sive of street intersections, is reserved for automobile 


parking. 
| 8. In the legally designated congested area about 22 per 
cent of the street mileage, exclusive of street intersections, 


is class A; that is, of such a width as to permit the passage 


of two lines of moving vehicles in each direction without 
‘encroaching on parking area or railway zone. 

About 22 per cent of the total number of motor vehicles 
in the District of Columbia are kept on the public streets: 


at night, instead of in garages. ° 


California Standardizes Crossings 


TANDARD types of pavement construction at cross- 
ings at grade of railroads with public streets, roads 
and highways in California were recently specified in an 
order of the State Railroad Commission. Specifications 
were: issued for four types as given in detail below: 
Graveled Road Crossing.—This type of roadway cross- 
ing is approved for use only at unimportant dirt roads 
and is to be constructed of rock, gravel, quarry waste, 
oiled earth or other suitable material filled in flush with 
the top of rails as shown by diagram marked Fig. 1. 
Oil Macadam Road Crossing.—These types of road- 
way crossings are approved for use at crossings of roads 
and streets of average importance; in general, those 
which are not paved with concrete, asphalt or other 
hard-surfaced pavement. The recommended construc- 
tion is vertical grain cedar, treated fir or pine or timber 
of equal wearing and decay resisting qualities, laid with 
grain vertical, on each side of each rail, substantially 
secured to the cross-ties, with the top of plank flush 
with the top of rail; the outer plank extending to the 
end of the ties,'the inner plank forming a flangeway 
with the rail not greater than 24 in. wide and the spaces 
between inner planks paved with an oil-bound rock 
macadam or equally suitable pavement, as shown by 
diagram marked Fig. 2; or steel guard rail may be 
substituted for the planking referred to as shown by 
diagram marked Fig. 3. 

_Planked or Asphaltic Concrete Highway Crossing.— 
These types of roadway crossings are approved for use 
at crossings of paved highways or city streets and the 
recommended construction is as follows: 

Concrete headers at least 8 in. in thickness should be 
placed at ends of ties extending the full width of cross- 
ing, and when more than one track crosses road a con- 
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Fig. 2—Oil Macadam Road Crossing 
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Fig, 4—Planked or Asphaltic Concrete Highway Crossing 


| Alternate methods of guard rai] installation 
i Bupa Lasley 2 
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crete pavement should be laid between the tracks. The 
track areas between headers should be paved flush with 
top of rails with vertical grain cedar, treated fir or pine 
planking, or timber of equal wearing and decay resisting 
qualities, laid with grain vertical, securely fastened to 
ties with spikes or lag screws and coated with a wearing 
surface of oiled screenings, as shown by diagram marked 
Fig. 4. The rails of the track or tracks may be equipped 
with steel flangeways not exceeding 24 in. in width 
formed by applying special rolled guard section or T-rail 
properly secured to rail or ties, as shown by diagram 
marked Fig. 5. After equipping track with concrete 
header and guard rail as described above the area be- 
tween headers may be paved with asphaltic concrete or 
other equally suitable paving material, laid flush with 
top of rails and of thickness corresponding to height of 
top of rail above the crossties, as shown by diagram 


marked Fig. 6. 
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Girder Rail Construction—This type is approved for 
use in municipalities requiring the use of girder rail for 
track laid in public streets. The recommended construc- 
tion for this type is shown in the diagram marked 
Fig. 7. The pavement between the rails and 2 ft. out- 
side of rails is to be consistent in type with adjacent 
pavement or as specified by local authorities. 


) 
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quite sure most electric lines require their train dis- 
patchers to issue their train orders in a manner that 
complies with rule No. 202 of the Standard Code— } 
that is, giving orders in the same words to all employees | 
or trains addressed, which is the easiest and most 


simple way in which a train dispatcher can transmit ~ 


line instructions. 

For a clear example (and to show the safety as | 
required) No. 2 and No. 3 have a time-table meeting | 
point at G. No. 3 is late and reports to the dispatcher 
at A and is given the following order: “Order No. 27 


SNS 
9 
| The Readers’ Forum 
Headway as a Measure of Service 
PHILADELPHIA RURAL. TRANSIT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 31, 1925. 
To the Editor: 
On page 554 of your issue of Oct. 3 you published a 
_ letter from Felix E. Reifschneider of Cornell University. 
Criticism is based on the testimony given by Mr. Horton 
as published in your article entitled “Mitten Manage- 
ment Testifies” under date of Sept. 12. 

Mr. Reifschneider was apparently misled, due to the 
fact that my testimony was abstracted, as I said follow- 
ing the statement relative to frequency of cars per mile 
of track, “If we relate these figures (cars per mile of 
track) to those previously given we find an average 
headway or time between cars for Philadelphia of 1.7 
minutes, and for other cities as follows: . . 

With this statement in the record, Mr. Reiduchneider’ s 


criticism relative to the lack of a consideration of speed 
is unfounded. R. H. Horton, 
t President. 

[The complete statement relative to this point as 
given in Mr. Horton’s testimony follows: ‘The frequency 
of cars is of great importance to the passenger in con- 
sidering the time consumed on a journey. This can 
best be measured by cars operated per mile of track. 
It is obvious that the more cars per mile of track the 
more often they will pass a given point, and the less 
time lost in waiting. In Philadelphia we find 3.7 cars 
per mile of track. Other cities are as follows: Boston, 
2.4; Chicago, 2.7; St. Louis, 2.7;. Kansas City, 2.1; Pitts- 
burgh, 1.4; Brooklyn, 2.9. 

“Philadelphia is exceeded by none of these cities and if 
we relate these figures to those previously given for 
speed we find an average headway or time between 
cars for Philadelphia of 1.7 minutes and for other cities 
as follows: Boston, 2.7; Chicago, 2.3; St. Louis, 2.4; 
Kansas City, 3.1; Pittsburgh, 5.0; Brooklyn, 2.5.7 — 
EDITOR. | 


A Defense of the Single-Form Train Order 


’ 


ILLINOIS TRACTION SYSTEM 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 4, 1925. 
To the Editor: 

In your issue of Oct. 31, in the “Readers’ Forum” 
column, was a letter entitled “Dangers of mingle: Form 
Train Orders.” 

Having had ten years’ experience as a train dis- 
patcher on a steam railroad and seventeen years’ 
experience in the operation of one of the largest elec- 
tric lines in the country that operates heavy equipment 
and handles it= trains by the single-order system, I 
want to go on record as saying I do not think handling 
trains by the single-order system is dangerous. I. am 


Train No. 3, motor No. 100,-and train No. 2, motor 
No. 101, meet at C.”” When train No. 2 reports it is 
given the same order in the same words and with the 
game number, which complies with standard rule No. 
202. You will also note the standard rule which 
requires that the ruling train must be given the order 
before its rights may be restricted has also been com- 
plied with by reason of the fact that No. 3 had the 
right to go to the schedule meeting point unless the 
meeting point was changed by train order. 

I am sure if the records are available (and no doubt 
they are) they will show that of all the accidents such 
as head-on collisions between trains on electric lines 
very few are chargeable to the train dispatcher, and 
then not to the use of the single-order system. This 
fact alone, I think, is evidence that the single-order 
system is safe. 

As to the application of standard rules on electric 
railways, we, of course, know standard rules emanated 
from the best railroad minds in the world and any one 
who would criticise them would not be listened to. 
However, I think there are many more rules and forms 
of orders in the standard book than are applicable to 
the operation of the electric railway. They are, how- 
ever, a good guide to the operating official whose duty 
it is to make rules to cover electric operation. 

I think a rule book governing the operation of an 
electric railway should be just as simple as is possible 
and afford. the necessary safeguard, and should not con- 
tain a rule not applicable or a train order or other 
information that will not be used or cannot be used, 
and that every one whose duty it is to be governed by 
the rule book should be familiar with all parts of the 
book that pertain to their duties. I agree with Mr. 
Booth that report orders should not be given with the 
idea of moving trains against them. In my judgment, 


this is dangerous. C. F. HANDSHY, 
General Manager. 


Trolley Bus Popular in Penang 


OME interesting figures on motor bus and railless 
car operation in George Town, Penang, have been 
given out by W. J. Williams, manager of the municipal 
electric tramways, according to Electric Railway and 


-Tramway Journal. 


The first trolley bus was inaugurated on March 19, 
1924, and the second on Oct. 23, 1924. These are very 
popular and an immense improvement on the buses, 
as they are particularly quiet and easy riding, without 
vibration and unpleasant odors. There is a saving of 
at least 33 cents per car-mile as against petrol buses. 
Comparative figures follow: 


: Buses Railless Cars 
Revenue per car-mile, cents............ 31.43 36.13 
Total cost per car-mile, cents........... 30.75 27.25 
Profit per _car-mile, cents............ 0.68 8.88 


7 
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Getting at the Real Cause of Accidents* 


By H. K. BENNETT 


lied Safety Manager United Electric Railways, Providence, R. I. 


JD‘ ROM the standpoint of the safety 

i engineer all accidents are avoidable, 
barring only those occasioned by the 
elements. We arrange a pretty set of 
figures for our respective department 
heads., We show increases or decreases 
both in point of numbers and _ per- 
centage. We elaborate -with acute 
finesse upon the types of cars; years 
of service of men involved;. lines on 
which the accidents occur; time of 
day. By means of enlarged maps we 
zone these accidents with colored pins. 
A pretty picture it all makes, but there 
is something more than figures in- 
volved, something more and of far 
preater importance than the mere 
recital of facts. 

If there has been an increase in 
totals, there is a reason. If there has 
been a decrease, there is a reason; 
because accidents do not happen, they 
occur for a reason. 

Underlying causes of accidents are 
nothing more nor less than the human 
elements. How many accidents have 
occurred simply from mechanical 
causes and beyond human ken? Not 
many, for, even granting there were 
mechanical defects, would it not have 
been possible, through some human 
agency, to discover the defects? We 
hear of latent defects, but if the 
human agency were 100 per cent 
efficient, there would be no such thing 
as latent defects. 

The trouble with most of us, who 
have been on the firing line for any 
length of time, is that we hesitate to 
pin the cause to any particular person 
yr department through fear of tread- 
ing upon the other fellow’s toes, or 
secause of friendships of long stand- 
ing. This kind of an attitude is all 
ommyrot and belongs to the days of 
noop skirts and sidewhiskers. A safety 
ngineer has some advantage in this 
situation, for he can fix primary re- 
sponsibility without fear or favor, 
incurring personal animosity in some 
juarters, perhaps, but he can look 
at a situation with broader vision, 
1aving but one purpose in mind, the 
stopping of accidents. That is his 
job, and, unless he can proceed without 
fear or favor, his attempts are but 
yestures here and there that amount 
(0 little. 

There has always been and is today 
4 game played between the mechanical 
and operating departments of every 
railway and railroad company, a game 
cnown as “passing the buck,” a 
Jleasant interchange of nicely-worded 


*Abstract of a paper presented at a meet- 
ng of the New England Street Railway 
Slub, Boston, Mass., Oct. 29. 


letters, becoming a file eventually, 
without any intelligent final conclusion, 
and then all relegated to the store 
room to gather dust, with the “buck” 
still at large. This same moniker 
applies to the maintenance of way as 
well; “Faulty track,” says the operat- 
ing department; “Too much speed,” 
retaliates the track department. A 
wornout flange or truck frame broken, 
or this, that or the other is found, and 
the reply from the offended mechanical 
department is, “If your men had re- 
ported this, we would have fixed it.” 
Meanwhile, the real cause, oftentimes, 
goes on unattended until the next 
accident. I say, “Never mind what 
department is involved, never mind 
who may be the head of the depart- 
ment, never mind if he belongs to your 
club, plays bridge with you every 
Saturday night, etc., relegate all such 
sentiment to the shelf and go after the 
fault of the thing and stop the ac- 
cidents. Shoot first and apologize 
afterward, if necessary.” 

How many -men are there in the 
industry today who are walking, with 
complacent rectitude, along the same 
path of routine which existed 25 years 
ago? How many men, when confronted 
with a 1920 idea, come back with the 
oft-heard expression, “It has been this 
way for twenty years and we got along 
all right and why make any change 
now”? How many men must have 
notices sent to them on paper of such 
and such a size, with so many lines 
to the page, all bound up with a mass 
of red tape, when a short cut to it 
all would have saved time and many 
times an accident? There are legions 
of them, honest to the core, loyal to 
the 34th degree, but simply determined 
to remain in the 1900 groove; men who 
find ,themselves unable to change a 
course charted for them years ago. 


COMING MEETINGS 
OF 
Electric Railway and 


Allied Associations 


Nov. 18-19—Central Electric Traf- 
fic Association, Traction Terminal 


Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nov. 30—Mid-West Electric Rail- 
way Association, Wichita, Kan. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4—American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers, Annual 
Meeting. 
Jan. 28-29—Central Electric Rail- 


way Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


There are, unfortunately, depart- 
mental officials who resent anybody 
telling them anything detrimental 


about their departments. There is a 
cause for this and, in nine of every 
ten cases, you will find it is the man 
who never inspects, himself; who never 
goes through his organization with the 
eyes and ears of the other fellow, with 
a viewpoint of seeing himself as others 
see him. If he did, the percentage of 
faults, many of minor -importance, 
would be taken care of without any 
suggestion, as they would never occur. 
Do you know whether your operators 
of emery wheels wear their goggles 
when working? Do you know if your 
men at the milling machines are using 
proper guards? Do you know that all 
your floor belts are properly inclosed 
so that a passing workman is not in 
danger of being drawn in? Do you, 
Mr. Line Superintendent, know that 
your men are using their life belts 
and rubber gloves? Do you, Mr. Track 
Superintendent, know that your 
grinders are wearing their goggles, 
that they protect themselves with flags 
on the highways, and use red lights 
in tunnels and during hours of dark- 
ness while at work? If all of you 
eannot say “yes’’ and mean it, rather 
than “guess so,’ or fall back on the 
hackneyed phrase “they always do,” 
then you are wrong—absolutely wrong. 
You are not trying to prevent ac- 
cidents; you are simply condoning 
conditions and, when the avalanche 
falls, come back with the excuse that 
nobody had told you about it. 

A motorman reports a bad braking 
ear and turns it in. The next day he 
gets the same car and it is in the 
same condition. Don’t say this never 
happens, for it does. He turns it in again 
with the same result. He has an 
accident and lays it to improper brakes 
and the mechanical department sends 
up that howl of glee, “The usual ex- 
cuse,’” and by some means or other 
manages to get from under and the 
motorman, in the final state, is ad- 
judged guilty and penalized. Will he 
ever report another defective car? 
The answer is, “Would you, under the 
same circumstances?” The motorman 
reports a defective rail and is told, for 
his trouble, that there are other men 
who look after such things and he is 
hired to run a car. Will he take any 
further interest in the matter or report 
any other defects? Would you? 

Blind corners, defective overhead 
contacts, signals out of order, and the 
thousand and one things incident to 
our every-day work come to his notice, 
but once an employee is discouraged 
about reporting such things, he be- 
comes simply an employee in its most 
abject interpretation. He is no longer 
interested .in his department, he no 
longer cares what conditions are, he 
simply runs his car, gets by if he can, 
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does as little as he can for what he 
gets, gets all he can for as little as 
he does. 

All that is necessary is to treat the 
men at their face value; to weigh them 
in the balance of the present. Until 
a man has thoroughly demonstrated 
that there is not a bit of loyalty under 
the several layers of his brain cells, 
don’t give him up and condemn him 
for all time. Give every man a chance 
to be heard on his merits, and then 
decide, in calmness, and not in anger. 
If you are in the latter mood, postpone 
the interview until you are cool headed. 
When a new man comes before you 
for a final interview before going to 
work, do not receive him simply as one 
more in the machine, but meet him as 
man to man. Impress upon him that 
a conductor’s or a motorman’s job, in 
these days, is more than a job. Inoc- 
ulate him with a spirit of honesty, 
integrity, courtesy and safety; show 
him a future that is painted in bright 
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colors and not gloom; tell him, and 
you won’t be begging the question, that 
from the ranks of street railway men 
have come some of the biggest execu- 
tives, financial and otherwise; that it 
is in him to be one of them, to live in 
the present and the future and forget 
the mistakes of the past. ' 

The claim department of a railway 
company goes out and spends as little 
money as it can against the end of 
the year, when it can show a reduction 
in accident costs, no matter how many 
accidents there have been, no matter 
how many claims have arisen—there 
is but one objective, and that is, the 
saving of dollars and cents. 

The picture, from the safety engi- 
neer’s point of view, is painted in a 
different color, provided he is a man 
who has the human insight, the human 
touch, the ability to get under men’s 
skins and start a spark where the 
ground is damp and the material 
apparently non-combustible. 


Accident Prevention from the Viewpoint 
of the Equipment Man* 


By R. S. MAppock 


Assistant Superintendent of Equipment United Hlectric Railways, 
Providence, R. I 


ANY accidents result in damage 
to equipment. There are also, of 
course, a great many minor accidents 
involving only broken glass, damaged 


steps, or slightly damaged doors, all of 


which can be repaired at the carhouses. 
I have collected data to show what the 
major accidents mean—those accidents 
which result in sufficient damage to the 
equipment to require shopping of the 
cars at the main shop. I have prepared 
curves that show the average number 
of cars shopped per month during each 
year for collision repairs, covering a 
period of twelve years. Corresponding 
costs of repairs per 1,000 car-miles, 
year by year, over the same period are 
also shown. , 
Prior to the year 1918, when the 
automobile was more of a curiosity 
than it is now, costs ran very evenly 
around 20 cents per 1,000 car-miles. 
There was a jump in 1918 and a new 
level established in the neighborhood 
of 36 cents per 1,000 car-miles, a large 
part of this-increase being due to two 
wage increases: one of 39.7 per cent, 
and a subsequent one of 162 per cent. 
In 1922 this cost ratio had reached 
approximately 48 cents, and in 1923 it 
took an alarming jump to $1.01 and 
reached a peak in 1924 when it rose to 
$1.15. This peak has thus far this year 
been reduced to 69 cents, and is still 
going down. This is due in no small 
degree to the safety work being done in 
Providence and on our system. 


Is EQUIPMENT SAFE? 


When the equipment man is asked to 
pass judgment on any piece of equip- 
ment, new or old, his final decision is 
without doubt based on the answer to 
the question whether or not the equip- 


_ “Abstract of a paper presented at a meet- 
ing of the New England Street Railway 
Club, Boston, Mass., Oct, 29. 


ment in whole or in part might cause 
an accident in the event of a failure. 
The accident hazard always must be 
considered carefully before any equip- 
ment or part can be put into service. 

In the maihtenance of equipment, 
parts often are replaced long before 
they are actually worn out because a 
failure might mean a serious accident. 


1.20 


1.10 


Modern safety equipment designed in 
an effort to prevent accidents has done | 
much to increase the work of the equip- | 
A light-weight car | 
equipped | 
with modern controllers, motors, trucks, | 
straight air and simple fenders, would 
be almost trouble-proof and could be | 


ment department. 


without safety appliances, 


maintained for materially less than the 
cost of maintaining the so-called safety 
car of today with all the safety appli- 
ances. 

When a modern light-weight safety 
car is damaged in a collision the extent 
of damage is as a rule greater than the 
damage that formerly resulted from 


collisions in which the old-type heavy | 
The cost of re- ° 
pairing the damage is greater because ~ 


cars were involved. 


of the mass of piping about the vesti- 


bules, the folding steps and the pneu- — 
The modern light con- | 


matic doors. 
struction also permits more damage to 
bonnets, sills and platforms. Collisions 


which should produce little effect on the ~ 
older type heavy cars produce pro- — 
nounced effects on the light-weight — 


cars. 

With.the complicated equipment of 
today to maintain efficiently and safely, 
‘inspection becomes a matter of prime 
importance. 
the men employed in carhouse inspec- 


tion and maintenance work for the — 


United Electric Railways spend a large 
part of their time in inspection work 


only—12 per cent of the men spend all ~ 


of their time and 49 per cent of the 
men the major part of their time, ex- 
cepting only that applied to making 


minor repairs made as a result of in- ~ 


spection. 

The cost of repairing the damage is 
not by any means the whole of 
the equipment man’s trouble. He de- 
sires particularly to 
avoid the troubles 
that arise from 


Oo 
(e) 


having too many 
of the regular cars 


b e- 


fo} 
so 
Oo 


laid up for repairs 
at any one time. 


The number of cars 


assigned toastation 
rarely exceeds the 


maximum require- 


ments plus the min- 


imum required for 


Extensive use of one-man cars startea 
and wage increase of about 10 Yo 


an excessive num- 


Wage increase 56 o-~ 


Collision Cost Per 1000 Car-Miles, Dollars 
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oO 
Per Month 


Cs 
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Collision Chart of the United Electric Railways, 


Providence, R. I, 


Furthermore, to determine necessary 
replacements, inspections are made at 
intervals on a time or a mileage basis, 
according to local conditions, but in all 
cases the intervals are well. inside what 
‘experience has shown to be safe limits. 
Failure of equipment in service always 
is taken very seriously and each case 
carefully analyzed in order both to fix 
responsibility and to prevent, if pos- 
sible, a recurrence. 


keep them running 
as a rule by paying 
the penalty of high 
maintenance costs. Work has to be 
done on cars when available, between 
the rush-hour periods, and it is a case 
either of pulling out the ancient relics 
or of rushing work with extra men dur- 
ing the hours the regular cars that have 
survived the collisions are available. 
Certainly the maintenance man is glad 
to see that the out-of-service record for 
his equipment 
minimum, 


At present 61 per cent of — 


number needed for © 


maintenance. With — 


£ ber of damaged 
6 fey M 
308% cars taken from the 
S< regular service, it 
¥s 20% becomes necessary 
$8  tohaulincars from 
ak 102; storage tracks, dust 
> 2 themoff, press them 
1922 1923 1924 1925 < into service, and 


is kept down to a 
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| Without Public Favor Street Car Cannot 
Attain Highest Efficiency* 


By E. N. JENCKES 
Editorial Staff Springfield (Mass.) Republican 


NE morning recently I stood at 
the corner of two downtown 
streets in Springfield and counted 


thirteen automobiles that passed by 


persons. 


with a total passenger list of eighteen 
Ten of the thirteen cars bore 
one man each; one car had two pas- 
sengers, and two cars had three. Al- 
lowing 15 ft. for the average length 
over all of each vehicle, one would 
estimate the total line of distance of 
street space required for the thirteen 
ears at approximately 200 ft. This 
computation has bearing on our prob- 


_lem in two ways; First, it illustrates 


the greater economy of space realized 
in the surface street railway car; sec- 


‘ondly and chiefly, it helps convince us 


that the convenience and welfare of 
the whole public justify any practicable 
extension of public control over the 
operation and storage of motor vehicles 
in the streets. 

_ At present only moderate headway 
is being made with the parking ques- 
tion because every fresh proposal meets 
intense opposition from merchants or 
the individual owners of cars. It has 
proved easy to make suggestions and 


‘advance plans, but difficult to get them 


adopted and respected. Indeed, our 
whole experience with traffic shows us 
that an expensive new construction, 
whether a widening street, cutting 
through a new street or building a 


viaduct for the separation of grades 


at an intersection, is easier to carry 


out than any comprehensive plan for 
controlling and restricting the move- 
ment of vehicles on the streets we 
have. The big engineering project 


‘which costs large sums of money re- 


ceives readier encouragement than a 


‘traffic control, scheme which involves 
not a cent of public expenditure, save . 


for traffic officers, who probably would 
be necessary anyhow. 
If this view is correct, I think that 


‘the public’s frame of mind with re- 


gard to the street car is more im- 


_portant than any specific proposals for 


facilitating the movement of your cars 
in the city streets. For various rea- 
sons which are beyond the scope of 
our discussion the surface electric car 
is not a popular vehicle. In the eyes 
of the average man or woman ‘the 
street car lacks class. And even those 


‘of us who know that it is a necessity 


and are tolerant of its caprices and 
limitations must admit that it often 
has a hang-dog, defeated look as it 
pushes its way along. 

Economy is a matter of street space 
as well as of cost. In presenting its 


claims to the public and the public 


authorities, the street railway industry 
cannot place too much emphasis upon 
the street car’s modest utilization of 
roadway capacity in comparison with 
the private motor vehicle. So far as 
I know, Judge Anderson’s article in 
the Atlantic Monthly last year has 


*Abstract of a paper presented at a 
meeting of the New England Street Rail- 
way Club, Boston, Mass., Oct. 29, 1925. 


alone given due weight to the difference 
between the spatial requirement of the 
individual motor car rider and of the 
individual street car rider. This does 
not imply that the street car can 
logically hope to banish the private 
automobile, the taxicab or the flexible 
and useful motor bus. But it does 
give ground for believing that as the 
congestion in downtown sections in- 
creases, so that parking must be more 
and more restricted or virtually pro- 
hibited, the street railway or the bus 
will receive increasing patronage from 
the man or woman who enters the 
business district for the day’s work 
or to visit officies or the theaters. 

It also gives ground for asserting 
that within the field where the street 
car demonstrates its necessity as an 
agency of transportation in congested 
streets, the safety and convenience of 
its passengers give it a paramount 
claim over the users and operators of 
other classes of vehicles, properly reg- 
ulated buses alone excepted, on legal 
protection and public favor. 


ELECTRIC CAR Must Br RESTORED 
TO PUBLIC FAVOR 


I do not believe that the old street 
car will ever attain the highest effi- 
ciency of which it is capable until it 
enjoys a greater amount of public 
favor than it possesses today. Whether 
it can gain this favor without increase 
in patronage is doubtful. Once let it 
be understood that the street railway, 
with proper use of motor bus as auxil- 
iary, is the prime agency of public 
transportation in cities of 100,000 to 
400,000 or 500,000 population, and you 
will have a renewed passport to the 
good will of legislative bodies and local 
authorities. The control of vehicular 
traffic to the reasonable advantage of 
the street railway traffic will then be 
assured. This development can hardly 
be expected until any given city 
reaches the saturation point of auto- 
mobile traffic. Drastic proposals to 
prohibit parking in such cities as 
Newark and Springfield show that the 
climax of a long-developing’ situation 


‘may be at hand. 


The street railway industry can un- 
doubtedly take active steps toward 
securing that public favor which is 
essential to its most satisfactory oper- 
ation. But education of the public is a 


slow and laborious process and tact and . 


frankness are the best cards to play. 
In some places it is to be feared the 
impression that a local management 
was hostile to other agencies of- trans- 
portation has been allowed to filter into 
the ordinary citizen’s mind through 
city government meetings or through 
the press. Above all, the street railway 
should frankly admit that it is willing 
to surrender its right-of-way in any 
street if it can be demonstrated that 
any other type of vehicle is able to 
serve the public better. Willing ex- 
perimentation with motor bus and even 
co-operation with privately owned car- 
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rier buses is preferable to an attitude 
of antagonism. 

Suspicion of street railway manage- 
ment and a belief that the street rail- 
way is a vested interest working for 
sinister ends are still to be found in 
many cities besides New York, where 
zealous efforts are constantly made to 
keep such ideas alive in the public 
mind. Whatever may have been the 
manipulations of high finance in the 
past, the public should know that the 
street railway of today is a chastened 
institution, genuinely trying to keep 
alive as an indispensable public servant. 
This truth will be the more easily in- 
culeated if individual street railway 
managements exhibit open minds with 
regard to any proposals for abandon- 
ment or even for motorization of a 
whole system. 

As an independent observer with a 
certain interest in the whole subject 
of transportation, I make only.- such 
suggestions to lessen traffic congestion 
as might occur to a layman. One of 
the most elementary methods, no doubt, 
is the reduction of stops. I believe 
this to be almost everywhere desirable, 
not only because it permits a freer 
movement of motor traffic but because 
it makes possible a better protection 
of street car patrons and a more rapid 
operation of the street cars themselves. 

People who ride in street cars 
and the merchants whom they pat- 
ronize all have ideas of their own 
regarding the location of stopping 
points. If you propose to discontinue 
a stop at the foot of Mr. A’s. street in 
the residence district, Mr. A. thinks 
that he is an object of unjust dis- 
crimination, and Messrs. B. & Co. are 
similarly minded if you remove a down- 
town stop from the proximity of their 
store. No one needs to be reminded 
that the electric railway developed 
from the horse ears and, like its 
predecessor, has its right-of-way 
mainly in the public highways. From 
these facts the public entertains views 
regarding trolley service which impose 
a handicap on those who provide it and 
impair the service itself. Receiving 
suggestions and criticisms from pa- 
trons and from city councils is less 
important than inculcating the belief 
in the public mind that criticisms and 
suggestions are genuinely welcomed, 
for if you convince the public that 
you are willing to meet it half way 
in any remedies the public proposes, 
the public will listen to you with sym- 
pathy when you have practical rem- 
edies of your own which may run 
counter to the individual patron’s view 
of his rights. 

It is traditional that the street rail- 
way shall run through the main street 
of a city, and in general this is with- 
out doubt the most feasible plan, as 
well as a necessary one. But it is not 
impossible that future traffic organiza- 
tion will result in the assignment of 
particular streets to certain classes of 
traffic. It may be that in some cities 
it will be found more convenient to 
place the street railway on a parallel 
street, or to bring it into the business 
section on lateral streets and give it 
the exclusive use of a block for ter- 
minal purposes. If, for instance, the 
trolley cars should turn into your main 
business thoroughfare at one cross 
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street and leave by the next cross 
street and have the most of the in- 
tervening space allotted for use as a 
terminal, the operating results might 
be just as satisfactory as from the 
customary practice of forcing street 
cars to run through the entire district. 

If our street cars must make fre- 
guent stops in outlying sections to pick 
up passengers bound for the mercantile 
and amusement center, is it not pos- 
sible to run these cars express when 
the edge of the downtown section is 
reached? This is not a suggestion 
bearing directly on street congestion. 
But since the major part of our prob- 
lem is to get the public behind the 
street railway so that it will regain 
liberal patronage for those services 
which it must continue to render, and 
thus reconcile the average citizen to 
the restrictions which it will be neces- 
sary to impose on his appropriation of 
street space for the operation or stor- 
age of private motor vehicles, the same 
end will be indirectly served. 

Regardless of these somewhat vague 
possibilities, the street railways have 
their immediate difficulty in adjusting 
their own consumption of street space 
to the requirements of their services. 
In Springfield we have had I don’t 
know how many investigations, expert 
studies and private recommendations 
designed to effect routing improve- 
ments in general, and in part with the 
object of eliminating unnecessary 
street cars from the central business 
portion of Main Street. Many changes 
have been made by the street railway 
company in response to various orders 
and requests, but I think it will have 
to be admitted that any improved ac- 
commodation for motor traffic that has 
ensued has been gained at the expense 
of the car rider’s convenience. This is 
not an outcome for which anybody jis 
to be blamed. Everybody’s intention 
has been of the best in accordance 
with his lights, and the result has 
merely illustrated the stubborn diffi- 
culty with which public and electric 
railways are alike faced. 


SOME IMPROVEMENTS May HAvE 
BEEN OVERLOOKED 


If passengers who now take cars 
directly to destination could be per- 
suaded to depart from the congested 
section on trunk-line cars and transfer 
to local lines at some outlying point, 
this trunk-line service would have to 
be given by cars of large capacity, 
operated singly or with trailers, and 
the one-man equipment could be rel- 
egated to the feeder lines. Is it not 
possible that there are economies and 
conveniencies in this method which 
have been overlooked? For one thing, 
in the hours of light traffic on the 
street railway a single car would be 
sufficient to care for the patronage on 
the main stems of the system, where 
now five or six cars may be running 
on close headway with less than a car- 
load of passengers in the entire group. 
Where the lines of a city radiate more 
or less directly from a center in all 
directions such a method would be un- 
availing, but is it not true that in 
the majority of cities there are three 
or four directions in which the pre- 
ponderance of traffic flows outward 
from the center? 
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While we are considering operating 
questions, would it be pertinent to 
suggest that the single-track, two- 
direction street railway line, where 
cars must be held at a turnout to meet 
cars moving in the opposite direction, 
has become a misfortune within cities 
of any size? On short feeder lines 
where one car is able to handle all 
the traffic and gives what is a shuttle 
service the case is different. But the 
waits inseparable from meetings at 
turnouts impair service to the public 
and discourage patronage, since the 
sight of a waiting street car in these 
days when everybody aspires to go to 
his destination in his own vehicle in 
the shortest possible time is psycholog- 


Recent Progress of the Industry~ 


New Equipment Is Greatest Need Today—Federal Regulation of Inter- | 
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ically depressing to the beholder. 
longer suburban lines _ single-track) 
schedules can be adjusted so as to 
reduce or practically eliminate waits,} 
and in any event the effect on thel 
patrons is somewhat less disturbing) 
since he is going a longer distance and!) 
the minutes of delay will form a lower} 
ratio per mile of the distance traveled.) 
Within city limits the single-track lines} 


| 


should be converted into loop lines as} 
far as possible and operation main-| 
tained in one direction constantly. But, | 
of course, any such change on an ex-} 
tensive scale is a thing to be hoped for 
rather than expected, and the best that | 
can be done is to make minor and limited 


reforms when an opportunity offers. | 


state Buses Is Imperative—Adequate Bus Service Should Be a 
Provided—Relief Is Sought from Paving Burdens 


By J. N. SHANNAHAN 
Past-President American Electric Railway Association 


O MAN left the recent conven- 
tion of the American Electric 


Railway Association who was not im-- 


pressed by the great strides that are 
being made by electric railway proper- 
ties in extension and improvement of 
their services. No man could have 
spent even an hour hearing the progress 
reports that were made in the meet- 
ings and inspecting the great exhibit 
without realizing that the .busybodies 
who have been delivering funeral ser- 
mons over the electric railway industry 
in recent years were somewhat given to 
exaggeration, to say the least. This 
conyention again demonstrated that 
while funeral services for our industry 
still are being held in some quarters, 
the corpse is entirely too busy dis- 
charging its obligations to the riding 
public to attend. : 

We have only to look around us to 
determine the truth of the situation. 
Electric railway managements in the 
United States as a whole still are 
carrying about 80 per cent of the riding 
public either in electric railways or 
buses, or both. Electric cars themselves 
are carrying at least ten times as many 
persons every day as any other sort of 
vehicle. That our industry is perform- 
ing such a prodigious task is impres- 
sive, but the energetic manner in which 
leaders of the business in financial, 
operating and manufacturing circles 
are preparing for the future is even 
more impressive. 

Included in the activities of this At- 
lantic City gathering was a meeting of 
the Advisory Council, a body composed 
chiefly of the larger owners of electric 
railway properties throughout the 
United States. The council is planning 
constructively for the future of local 
transportation and nowhere among the 
council’s members is there being 
sounded a pessimistic note. : 

Of our immediate needs, possibly 
none is greater than that of improved 
service, particularly through the in- 
stallation of new equipment. This sub- 

*Abstract of a paper prepared for a meet- 


ing of the West Virginia Public Utilities 
.Association, Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 30. 


ject received as much attention at the 
Atlantic. City meeting by the Advisory 
Council, manufacturers and operators — 
as any one feature. There can be no 
doubt that much of the equipment now 
in use on electric railways is obsolete. 
The heavy and noisy cars of twenty 
years ago are power wasters, as well 
as being unattractive to the public. If 
we are going to hold our old business © 
and gain new we must have attractive 
equipment. In this we may well take 
a leaf from the book of the automo- 
bile manufacturers. Our cars must be 
made more comfortable and more at- 
tractive. 

Realizing this, the leaders in all 
branches of our industry. today are 
busily engaged in discussing improve- 
ment of equipment. The manufac- 
turers have shown their willingness to — 
standardize and improve. The opera- 
tors have communicated their desire to — 
go along with the manufacturers in this 
forward step. There is no doubt that 
there will be a market for improved 
equipment when it comes, nor is there 
any doubt that there will be a market 
for the better rides which this modern 
equipment will provide. 

Another subject which received much 
discussion on the floor of the conven- 
tion is federal regulation of buses and 
trucks engaged in interstate commerce. 
At present these vehicles are without 
regulation, and it is imperative that 
this situation be corrected without de- 
lay. Representatives of electric and 
steam lines, as well as automotive car 
manufacturers and operators, have 
agreed that federal regulation is es- 
sential, and a bill will be introduced at 
the coming session of Congress with 
the purpose of providing legislation to 
meet the situation. The representatives 
of these various groups are agreed on 
the broad principles that the bill should 
embrace. It doubtless will contemplate 
regulation through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and working, prob- 
ably, with the state public service com- 
missions. Certainly any attempt to set 
up a separate regulatory body for deal- 
ing with the supervision of buses and 
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trucks. would have the combined oppo- 


sition of railway and automotive inter- 
ests. It is agreed that sufficient ma- 
chinery now is available to bring about 
effective regulation. 

Almost everywhere the spirit of co- 
operation between the public and man- 
agements is growing. Two of the 


‘outstanding problems of local transpor- 


tation—the co-ordination of electric rail- 
way and bus service under single local 
management and the obtaining of pav- 
ing costs relief—are being solved sat- 
isfactorily by the public and manage- 
ments working hand in hand. This fact 
is indeed gratifying, because if proper 
co-ordination of service and paving 
costs relief is brought about the riders 
of every community are going to bene- 
fit greatly. 

The last year has witnessed enor- 


mous strides in the co-ordination of 


service. Electric railway managements 
generally have recognized the fact that 


_ there is a place in local transportation 


for the bus, and, in turn, the public 
has realized that the most economical 
and efficient service can be provided by 
permitting the electric railway com- 
pany to operate all local buses and 
electric cars. Communities which per- 
mit cut-throat competition between 
buses and electric lines and electric 
railways which steadfastly refuse to 
operate anything but cars fortunately 
are growing fewer. 


ONE COMPANY SHOULD HANDLE 
PASSENGERS 


Obviously, economy results from the 
operation of all types of vehicles in 
each community by one company. 
There is no doubt that the electric car 
is the ideal vehicle for handling trans- 
portation on the main arteries of 
travel. Likewise, the bus is ideally 
suited for rendering service to many 
communities where the laying of rails 
would not be practicable. In order to 
utilize both of these services, it is best 
that one company should own both of 
them and through a co-ordinated fare 
system make both of them available to 
its patrons. While there are many cities 
where local transportation still is sup- 
plied by more than one company, cer- 
tainly the cheapest and best service al- 
ways is found where the situation is 
dominated by a single transportation 
agency. 

One reason why co-ordinated service 
can supply rides more cheaply than one 
or two or a number of services is that 


overhead costs are cut down appreciably 


by single operation. A company oper- 
ating city-wide service naturally’ buys 
supplies in large quantities and reduces 
executive costs to the minimum. It 
also has sufficient financial backing so 
that it can guarantee regular service. 
It is one thing to have service provided 
by a man or a corporation with a few 
buses and it is another thing to have it 
by a reliable corporation with many 
cars and buses. One of the first les- 
sons that an electric railway man learns 
is to provide against mishaps in service 
which will put vehicles out of business. 
Every electric railway keeps many 
extra cars on hand for use in supple- 
mental service, and now that the elec- 
tric railways are going into the bus 
business they also keep extra buses 


ready for emergencies. The outstanding 
difference between electric railway com- 
panies providing city-wide service and 
transportation companies that merely 
provide rides is that one is seeking at 
all times to care for the wants of all 
the people and the other is seeking 
merely to sell rides up to the limit of 
its vehicle capacity. 

Every community should permit its 
established electric railway to furnish 
all co-ordinated service that the com- 
munity needs. Electric railway man- 
agements should provide all necessary 
co-ordinated service. Merely to add 
one or two buses to an electric railway 
line when there is need for many more 
vehicles is not enough. Cities generally 
within the last ten years have expanded 
with much more rapidity than electric 
railway lines. 


PEOPLE LIKE TO RIDE 


Furthermore, the riding habits of 
people have changed. When electric 
railways were first established people 
thought nothing of walking six or eight 
blocks to a street car line. This was 
considered good exercise. But that day 
is past. The coming of the automobile 
has removed from practically every one 
the desire to exercise. Curbstone serv- 
ice is exceedingly popular, and a great 
many people would prefer to have taxi- 
cabs come to their doorsteps instead of 
merely to the curb. 

That the average man or woman 
nowadays would rather pay a taxicab 
from 50 cents to $1 than to walk five or 
ten blocks to a street car line is a fact 
which we must face. It is all very well 
to lecture people about the folly of such 
waste, but after all it is their money 
they are spending, and the thing for us 
to do is to show them how to get serv- 
ice more cheaply and without additional 
effort. About the only way that we can 
do this is to provide feeder service for 
car lines with buses. The wise trans- 
portation man will come just as near 
to running his feeder bus to every 
doorstep as possible. Do not grumble 
at the customer and tell him that you 
give him as good service as he deserves 
when your car line runs blocks away 
from his house. Likewise, do not 
grumble if city or state officials see fit 
to permit bus lines to start in un- 
served territory if you have refused to 
render service yourself. The electric 
railway man’s idea of adequate service 
and that of the customer may be very 
different. The only test of transporta- 
tion should be, “Will it pay?” We have 
said over and over again that if the 
public is willing to pay we would fur- 
nish rides. by anything from roller 
skates to airplanes. If we would suc- 
ceed, we must make this promise a 
performance. 


PAVING BURDEN HAS BEEN GREAT 


One of the most encouraging signs 
of co-operation on the part of public 
and other officials with managements 
is found in the granting of paving cost 
relief in various parts of the country. 
It is becoming more generally recog- 
nized that electric railway companies 
never should have been required to 
carry the paving costs which have been 
imposed on them. Originally, when 
cars were pulled by horses and old Dob- 
bin wore out the paving between the 


rails, possibly the paving charge was a 
just one. Certainly, however, today 
when old Dobbin no longer uses the 
paving between the rails and the elec- 
tric railways’ chief competitor, the pri- 
vate automobile, does, the charge is a 
most unfair one indeed. 

Partial relief, at least, has been 
afforded 61 companies in 24 states. 
The earliest relief on record is that 
afforded the Cleveland Railway in 1909. 
Almost ten years elapsed before an- 
other company was similarly relieved. 
Since then, however, as stated above, 
rapid strides have been made, and up to 
this time legislative relief has been 
granted to the railways generally in 
three states, viz.: Massachusetts, with 
27 operating companies and 2,647 miles 
of single track; Connecticut, with nine 
operating companies and 1,569 miles of 
single track, and Montana, with seven 
operating companies and 844 miles of 
single track. (Figures from 1925 Mc- 
Graw Electric Railway Directory.) 

The degree of relief granted has 
varied between complete exemption 
from original paving, repaving and 
maintenance costs, relinquishment of 
only part of the cost of original pav- 
ing and agreements stipulating annual 
flat amounts to take the place of vari- 
ous taxes and all paving requirements. 
In some cases the relief granted is of 
a temporary nature; in others, by 
agreement, franchise ordinances, etc., 
for a specified duration, and in many 
others it is permanent. 

The actual saving accruing to the 
railways thus relieved and to their 
car riders and security holders, al- 
though not precisely known, probably 
runs into millions of dollars. But even 
such large sums as these are small 
when compared to the huge amounts 
which have been and are being taken 
without justice by these antiquated and 
ruinous paving taxes. Also the amount 
of savings represented by the relief 
granted in the cases shown, although 
large, is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to savings which still could be 
effected throughout the country if simi- 
lar relief were granted to the hundreds 
of companies which to date have been so 
unfortunate as not to be successful in 
obtaining similar relief. 


A SUGGESTED PLAN OF ACTION 


One of the most promising, methods 
of securing this much-needed and just 
relief, therefore, would seem to be a 
concerted effort on the part of the elec- 
tric railways in each state to attempt 
to have state remedial legislation 
passed. Taking into consideration the 
large sums .spent annually by  in- 
dividual electric railway companies in 
fighting law suits, hearings before com- 
missions, the vast amount of labor en- 
tailed in the preparation of such cases 
and the large sums lost in abandon- 
ment of lines which might be profitable, 
were it not for these onerous and 
grossly unjust paving burdens, a small 
percentage of such sums expended in 
any one year would be sufficient, when 
pooled, to pay the salary for some time 
of an expert counsel who would devote 
his entire time to the preparation of a 
bill covering such remedial legislation 
and of the necessary arguments and re- 
search data to support it. 
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West Virginians Consider Utility Problems 


HARLESTON was the scene of the 

eighth annual convention of the 
Public Utilities Association of West Vir- 
ginia, which was held on Oct. 30 and 
31. W. S. Vivian, chairman of the 
public speaking’ committee of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
Chicago, and S. T. Gaskell of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, were the chief speakers. 
Both spoke on the subject of methods 
of getting a closer union between the 
public and the utilities. 

J. N. Shannahan, past-president of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, was to have spoken at the 
banquet, but was called away to Colum- 
bus. Mr. Gaskell replaced him on the 
program. An abstract of the address 
which was to have been presented by 
Mr. Shannahan appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

“We have inherited the ‘public be 
damned’ legacy of the steam railroads’ 
idea of service of other days,” Mr. Gas- 
kell said. “We must overcome that 
old spirit of enmity that was instilled 
in the public. 

“You are meeting today for the bene- 
fit of yourselves—not the public, as you 
assume. You are expected to go home 
and practice the precepts that you have 
heard here, and your own businesses 
will be benefited and the public will 
reap the results of greater, more effi- 
cient service.” 

Steam railroads should co-operate 
with the cities in affording the best 
rapid transit system available for the 
suburbs that surround such cities as 
Pittsburgh, N. W. Storer, consulting 
engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 


& Manufacturing Company of Pitts- 


burgh, stated in an address on “The 
Present and Future Status of Railway 
Electrification,” at the morning ses- 
sion Oct. 30. This was a duty of the 
railroads, he said, although the city 
owed assistance because of the service 
to the people. 

President Mentor Hetzor, in his open- 
ing remarks, said that the slogan of the 
association was that no community 
could grow faster than its public util- 
ities, and that accordingly it was the 
duty of the utilities to see that they 
afforded the best of service to the pub- 
lic and that if this was of the proper 
character and quality the rates would 
look after themselves. 

Customers should be assured that 
investments in utilities were not stock 
gambles, but afforded dollar for dollar 
every time, C. E. Robertson, manager 
of the investment department of the 
Virginia - Western Power Company, 
said. He urged that more companies 
should join in interesting the general 
public in such investments. 

S. M. Greer, vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company, Washington, and Warren R. 
Voorhis, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Water Works & Electric Com- 
pany, New York City, were other 
speakers. 

C. E. Wildoner, safety engineer Ohio 
Valley Electric Railway, read a paper 
on “Modern Safety Work”; Dr. Enoch 
H, Vickers, dean of the department of 
economics and sociology, West Virginia 


University, spoke on “The University 
in Relation to Public Utilities in West 
Virginia”; W. A. Buchanan, assistant 
district manager Kentucky & West 
Virginia Power Company, discussed 
“The Value of Service Clubs in Utility 
Organizations”; E. S. Tisdale, sanitary 
engineer of the state department of 
health, read a paper on “Modernizing 
Water Plants in West Virginia.” 

W. R. Power, general manager Con- 
solidated Power & Light Company, was 
elected president for the coming year. 
J. D. Whittemore, Monongahela-West 
Penn Power Company, Fairmont, was 
elected first vice-president and A. M. 
Hill, treasurer Charleston Interurban 
Railway, was moved up from treasurer 
to second vice-president. C. S. Daw- 
son, manager West Virginia Water & 
Electric Company, was elected third 
vice-president. H. L. Gardner, Ken- 
tucky & West Virginia Power Com- 
pany, was elected treasurer to succeed 
Mr. Hill, and A. Bliss McCrum ‘was 
re-elected secretary. 


Holding Companies 
Discussed 


J. H. Pardee Says Management by Them 
Is Beneficial—Possible Dangers 
Outlined by P. P. Wells 


MPROVED local service and greater 

stability for securities are two in- 
evitable results of holding-company 
management of utility properties, J. H. 
Pardee, president of the J. G. White 
Management Corporation, told the 
Academy of Political Science at its 
meeting in New York, N. Y., Oct. 28. 
He insisted that holding companies do 
not sell inflated securities, first, because 
it is not good business, and, second, be- 
cause their securities are based on the 
securities of operating companies, which 
have in most cases the approval of pub- 
lic service commissions. The charge 
that holding companies have no local 
interest in properties managed is with- 
out foundation, he declared, because 
local success is essential to group pros- 
perity. — 

During the last twelve years in which 
holding-company management has had 
its greatest impetus, especially among 
electric light properties, the average 
cost of electricity has decreased 10 per 
cent, Mr. Pardee declared. This reduc. 
tion, in the face of a 60 per cent in- 
crease in bituminous and a 95 per cent 
increase in anthracite coal costs, proves, 
he maintained, that holding-company 
managements do not increase rates to 
the consumer. The fact that virtually 
every community of 5,000 population 
and more than 14,000 with less than 
2,500 population now have electric serv- 
ice was attributed by Mr. Pardee to 
holding-company operation. . 

“Single entities, functioning sepa- 
rately, could not have performed this 
feat,” he said. “Only the community of 
interest that has arisen as a result of 
the concentration of responsibility and 
control has made it possible. ‘Trans- 
mission lines extending distances un- 
heard of five years ago now link impor- 
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tant sources of energy with large © 
distribution centers and in passing from 
one point to another bring to thou- 
sands a service which could not be 
brought to them otherwise. 


cept the most extraordinary circum- 
stances, search out and develop a power 
source as much as one hundred miles — 
away. The difficulties in the way of a 
single utility doing it are almost in- © 
superable. The holding company can- 
not be successful unless its subsidiaries 
are,’ he continued.. “Its subsidiaries 
can be successful only as long as their 
business rests upon the firm foundation 
of public confidence, which in turn can — 
be built only upon good service.” 

“In the public utility field the holding 
company is a legal device for the con- 
trol of operating public utility com- 
panies,” said Philip P. Wells, deputy 
attorney general of Pennsylvania, 
speaking at the same meeting. “The 
controlling holding company, not the 
controlled operating company, embodies 
the thought and the will of the men 
who have the power to direct these 
public services from the point of view 
of private profit and who therefore 
ought to be responsible for that direc- 
tion to the regulatory public authority. 
This responsibility generally does not 
exist,” said Mr. Wells. “Irresponsible 
power is always dangerous.” Mr. Wells 
also said that the holding company, in 
some of its developments, menaces 
proper responsibility of managers to in- 
vestors. 


BES 
American 


Association News 


Welded Rail Joints 


URING the past few months the 

efforts of the executive committee 
of the committee on welded rail joints 
have been concentrated on expediting 
the second phase of its program, im- 
provement of the seam-welded type of 
joint. An informal meeting was held 
in Washington at the Bureau of 
Standards on July 11 between the 
officers of the committee, members of 
the executive committee and several 
members of the staff of the Bureau of 
Standards. Important details were de- 
cided upon at that time in accordance 
with the general program adopted by 
the main committee. 

A data sheet covering the readings 
to be taken during the welding was 
prepared and subsequently approved 
by correspondence with other members 
of the executive committee. It was 
decided to make chemical analysis and 
microscopical examination of the plate 
material and welding wire, gas content 
and “flame” test of the welding wire 
and a careful examination of the 
broken specimens. Little is known in 
a scientific way concerning the factors 
which affect welding wire other than 
by chemical analysis, but it was thought 
that chemical analysis alone is not 
sufficient criterion for selecting wire. 

Welding wires in 100-lb. lots were 


An indi- | 
vidual utility could not, undef any ex- | 


, 
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furnished by C. F. Gailor, General 
Electric Company, Page Steel Wire 
Company, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
pany and Una Welding & Bonding 
Company and the welding of flat plates 
for the welding wire tests was done at 
Washington on Oct. 6 to 10. Expert 
welders in the metal arc, carbon arc 


_,“hand feed” and carbon are “rod in 


position” systems were loaned by the 
General Electric Company, Boston 
Elevated Railway and the Third Ave- 
nue Railway, respectively. These speci- 
mens will be machined and cut up for 
tests by the Bureau of Standards, 
working in conjunction with the Capi- 
tal Traction Company and the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company. 
Specimens will be tested in bending 
and tension, according to the specifica- 
tions of the American Bureau of 
Welding. From the results of these 
tests suitable wires will be selected by 
the executive committee for each system 
of welding. — 


~. At a meeting of the executive com- 


mittee held Oct. 8 Prof. H. L. Whitte- 
more reported that the welding of the 
plates called for in the tests to select 
the welding wire was in progress. 
With each wire there was being welded 

| together (a) two plates of 0.20 carbon, 
(b) two plates of 0.75 carbon, (c) one 
plate of 0.20 carbon with one plate of 
0.75 carbon. 

An attempt is being made to inclose 
the repeated impact testing machine in 
a sound-proof room so that the test 
could be continued during the night. 
It is hoped that very shortly the re- 
mainder of the joints called for in the 
“present state of the art” series will 
be completed. 

The secretary called attention to the 
fact that Mr. Mcllraith had informed 
the committee that he was not in ac- 
cord with the method of testing used 
in the repeated tests. Mr. Mcllraith’s 
contention was that the stresses intro- 
duced by a 200-lb. blow were entirely 


too severe when the joints were placed - 


upon 22-in. supports. This distance 
was selected, as it was the minimum 
distance which could be used in testing 
the cast-welded joints. Mr. Mcllraith 
and others contended that the stresses 
introduced might be beyond the elastic 
limit of the plate in the seam-welded 
type of joints. 

The secretary pointed out that the 
arguments for either changing or con- 
tinuing the present method could not 
be scientifically settled at the present 
time. He cited the instance of the 
fatigue testing done by Professor 
Moore where it was found that certain 
steels tested at stresses above the 
so-called endurance limit gave totally 
different results as compared with tests 
made below such limit. For example, 
a particular steel “A” that would 
withstand a.very much greater num- 
ber of repetitions at high stresses than 
a steel “B” could only withstand 
stresses perhaps to three-quarters of 
the magnitude that “B” would with- 
stand if both steels were tested so that 
the repetitions could be carried out at 
a million cycles. It might be, there- 
fore, that if the stresses in the rail 
joints were above the elastic limit 
wrong conclusions as to the relative 
merits of two different types of joints 
might be drawn. ‘ 
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In order to get scientific evidence, 
some time ago the secretary proposed 
to the executive committee that a series 
of tests be run with the use of the 
telemeter to determine the stresses 
introduced. in the joint in the track 
under very severe conditions and by 
taking similar readings of the telemeter 
on joints in the testing machine with 
varying heights of blow it would be 
soon possible to determine that blow 
which gave the joint the same punish- 
ment as it received in the track. In 
discussing this proposal, H. M. Steward 
had offered a modification, namely, that 
the telemeter be used on joints in the 
testing machine to determine that blow 
which would give stresses just below 
the elastic limit of the various portions 
of the joint. In order not to unneces- 
sarily prolong the time of testing, the 
machine should be operated at this 
blow. It was unanimously agreed that 
it would be better to have the results 
of telemeter tests before reaching a 
decision in the matter. 

O. S. Peters pointed out that the 
telemeters ordered by the committee 
for 2-in. gage lengths had been pre- 
pared. He advised the committee that 
it would be possible to arrange a defi- 
nite program of tests if the committee 
so desired. It was agreed that, using 
the extra joints, prepared for the first 
series .of tests, telemeter readings 
should be taken to determine stresses 
in various parts of the joint for dif- 
ferent joints when operating the re- 
peated impact machine under the 
present procedure. It was also agreed 
that as soon as possible readings 
should be taken in the track under 
severe conditions such as caused by 
allowing a. car to run over shims of 
varying heights on the rail. 

A letter from Professor Fogg of 
Leigh University was read in regard 
to “wedge” tests, compression (shear) 
tests estimated to cost $750 to $900. 
The Fritz Engineering Laboratory is 
prepared to make such tests. Professor 
Fogg’s proposal was accepted. 

Those present at this meeting were: 
G. V. Burgess, E. M. T. Ryder, W. 
Spraragen, W. W. Wysor, G. L. Wil- 
son, W. H. Barnes (representing 
H. M. Steward), R. B. Fehr, H. W. 
Gillett, O. S. Peters, L. B. Tuckerman 
and H. L. Whittemore. 


Metropolitan Section Holds 
Annual Meeting 


HEY fraternize at the meetings of 
A Bice Metropolitan Section in New 
York. Indeed they do. They fraternize 
both before the meeting and after the 
meeting. They have been doing this 
from the inception of the section, 
but the spirit of the conversazione was 
more in evidence perhaps at the annual 
meeting on Noy. 6 than ever before. 
It was election night. J. W. Hulme 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
was elected president, T. R. Langan of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company first vice-president, 
R. F. Carbutt, of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, second vice-president; W. J. 
Smith, Third Avenue Railway, third 
vice-president. Messrs. A. L. Hodges 
and G. H. Ord were re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer respectively. Messrs. 
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C. H. Beck and M. R. Boylan retired 
as directors and Charles F. Scott of the 
railway department of the General 
Electric and W. B. Wheeler of the 
Third Avenue were elected directors 
for the three-year period. Approval 
met the announcement that it had been 
decided to set up a program which 
would provide for the election of a 
manufacturer representative to be 
president of the section every third 
year. 

Carl Beck of the Westinghouse com- 
pany was in rare form. It pleased him 
to see there was a surplus in the treas- 
ury. His recommendation was that 
hereafter the secretary should be paid 
for his work. Incidentally, he hoped 
Mr. Hodges would find himself in 
luxury. A resolution was adopted 
recognizing the work of Mr. Hodges 
and a rising vote of thanks was ten- 
dered him. President Thompson had 
previously paid a tribute to Mr. Hodges 
by saying that the great mass of de- 
tail work of sending out the notices of 
the meetings, etc., had fallen on Mr. 
Hodges, than whom no one single per- 
son had done more to advance the in- 
terests of the body. The surplus for 
the first year was $788. There were 
1,022 members. 

Before Mr. Thompson turned the 
meeting over to Mr. Hulme he said he 
could not withhold acknowledgment of 
the teamwork that had been done in 
promoting the interests of that body. 
He thanked the chairman and each 
member of’ the membership committee 
and all others for their untiring efforts. 
At the call for the first meeting there 
were 146 names, with 225 present. The 
membership was now. 1,022. Mr. 
Thompson said that nothing more 
could be said for the work of the mem- 
bership committee. Clinton Morgan of 
the Brooklyn City Railroad said Mr. 
Thompson was very modest in giving 
all the credit to others. Mr. Morgan 
hardly knew how to express his appre- 
ciation of Mr. Thompson. He was 
tendered a rising vote of thanks. 

Charles Rufus Harte of the Connecti- 
cut Company, first vice-president of 
the Engineering Association, stressed 
the need for interplay between the 
manufacturers and operators. Neither 
could get on without the other. It was 
a delight to him to see recognition of 
the relations of the two, particularly 
the plan to have a manufacturer repre- 
sentative president of the association 
each third year. 

Mr. Hulme, the incoming president, 
said he wished to express appreciation 
for the honor conferred ypon him. He 
did not know just what the subject 
would be for the meeting on Dec. 4, 
but the topic would be one of interest 
to everybody. He was assured of this 
by Mr. Langan, the chairman of the 
subjects committee. Mr. Hulme -then 
turned the meeting over to the enter- 
tainment committee, which had secured 
from the New York Central two educa- 
tional and safety films, “Safety Pays” 
and “Gambling with Death,’ produced 
under the direction of Charles E. Hill, 
general safety agent for the New York 
Central. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to the New York Central Rail- 
road officers for permitting the picture 
to be shown. 
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Filling Holes in Track 


Pavement 


ONSIDERABLE saving in pav- 

ing repair costs has been made 
by the El Paso Electric Railway, El 
Paso, Tex., by using Barrett Com- 
pany’s Tarvia for filling holes and 
in replacing brick, wood block or 
asphalt removed while repairing rail 
joints. In making repairs this ma- 
terial is mixed cold with sand and 
small crushed stone in very much the 
same way as concrete is mixed by 
hand. The Tarvia takes the place of 
cement. A small supply of Tarvia 
is kept on hand and once or twice 
a month a crew of four men mix 
enough in a day to take care of all 
small paving repairs. All work is 
done by the railway company’s men 
at a cost per square yard of less 
than half what the local paving con- 
tractor would charge. At the same 
time the work is quite acceptable to 
the municipal authorities. 


Handling Compressors 
from Cars to Bench* 


UE to the increased amount 

of air equipment work, made 
necessary by additional air-operated 
devices installed on its cars, the 
Houston Electric Company, Houston, 
Tex., made use of a space directly 
beneath its overhauling tracks. The 
general repair work of the mechani- 
cal department is done on raised 
repair tracks, so that there is a con- 
siderable space beneath these. This 
space was fitted up with a concrete 
floor and benches and an air repair 
workroom was thus provided. It has 
a work bench 30 ft. long and six com- 
pressor tables with large double 
rollers. for-.convenience in moving 
heavy parts like compressors about. 
Compressors are removed from the 
cars by using an air hoist with a 
wheeled truck base. This hoist op- 
erates on narrow gage track between 
the regular overhauling tracks and 
by means of it compressors are low- 
ered directly from the car to the air 
room without additional equipment. 
In order to move the compressors 


about in the air room and transfer: 


them to the overhauling bench, a 


chain hoist is provided which travels 
on an I-beam track. With this, com- 
pressors are lifted directly from the 
air hoist and are deposited in posi- 
tion for overhauling. The entire 
operation of removing. compressors 
and placing them on the overhauling 
bench can thus be taken care of by 


attention was given to the reduction ~ 
of equipment noises, to those caused 
by faulty track, and to operating 
noises, such as unnecessary ringing 
of gongs, noisy throwing of seats, 
etc. The mechanical department ap- 
pointed a special inspector with 
duties to study equipment noises and 


Dropping an Air Compressor from a Car Body by Means of an Air Hoist and 
Transporting It to the Overhauling Bench by a Chain Hoist 


one man, and as soon as a compressor 
is placed, he is available for other 
work in the air compressor room. 

The same equipment is used for 
reinstalling compressors, and the 
efficiency of this arrangement is 
shown from the fact that one man 
removes and installs a compressor in 
less than 30 minutes. 


Reduction of Noise in 
Dallas* 


EDUCTION of noise from oper- 
ating cars has been made the 
subject of a special drive by the 
Dallas Railway, Dallas, Tex. Special 


*This ‘article is based on material in- 
cluded in the brief submitted to the Charles 
A. Coffin Prize Committee of the American 
Electric Railway Association by the com- 
pany named. 


their reduction. His study disclosed — 


that most equipment noises resulted 
from improper meshing of gears, 
loose or improper joints, and in- 
adequate lubrication. These defects | 
were corrected as quickly as they 
were found. Track inspectors also 
paid particular attention to faulty 
track conditions, and loose or low 
joints were repaired promptly. 
Switch points were raised and gen-— 
eral track conditions improved. This 
improvement in track conditions has 
eliminated noise to a large extent and 
has had a very material effect in re- 


- ducing equipment maintenance costs. 


The transportation department in- 
structed the trainmen to use care in 
the ringing of gongs and also to take 
particular precaution when changing 
seats at the end of lines to do this in 
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a quiet manner, particularly if the 
operation was late at night. 

The influence of reducing both 
equipment and track noises has had 
a very marked effect upon the mer- 
chandising of rides. It has been 
shown that passengers instinctively 
shun noisy equipment, that when 
such conditions are improved on cars 
the company has profited, and that 
favorable comment has produced in- 
creased co-operation. 


Resistance Carried on 


Test Pole 


N TESTING for grounds in cars 
being inspected at the Sullivan 
Square shops of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, a pole equipped with 


~. resistance and a single lamp ig used 


in place of the ordinary lamp bank. 
The pole has a hook at one end to per- 


Test Pole Equipped with Resistance and a 
Single Lamp Used by the Boston 
Elevated Railway 


mit its being attached to the trolley 
wire.’ Although all rapid transit 
service of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way is operated by third rail, over- 
head trolley wire is used as a source 
of power for moving cars around 
the shop. A wire on the test pole 
connects the hook and a resistance 
tube equivalent to four lamps. This 
tube is held in position along the 
pole by a wrapping of friction tape. 


\ 
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Immediately below it is the single 
lamp. A lead wire terminating in a 
proper contact point completes the 
equipment. The lighter weight and 
smaller space required are thought 
by the company to make this testing 
apparatus more convenient than the 
ordinary bank of five lamps. 


Brakeshoes Renewed 
Regularly 


EW brakeshoe heads are in- 

stalled on all wheels of the cars 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway at each general overhauling. 
This is done after the car has oper- 
ated 100,000 miles. Under this plan 
the division carhouses rarely have 
to make a brakeshoe renewal, except 
in case of accident. The practice of 
reconditioning .worn brakeshoes by 
welding, which was tried at one time 
by this company, has now been 
discontinued because investigation 
showed that the procedure was not 
economical. 


New Equipment 


Available 


Utility Truck 


ANY compartments for carry- 

ing tools and supplies, an earth- 
boring auger and a derrick for 
setting poles are incorporated in a 
four-wheel-drive service utility 
truck with tarpaulin-covered body 
recently developed by the Four- 
Wheel Drive Auto Company, Clin- 
tonville, Wis. This company also 
manufactures the FWD earth-boring 
and pole-setting equipment which 
was described in ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for March 22, 1924. 

The four-wheel drive of the truck 
is said by the manufacturer to be a 
better assurance against getting 
stalled on account of poor roads, or 
breakage of parts such as axle 
shafts, than the conventional rear- 
drive truck affords. The chassis is 
the standard three-ton FWD, some- 
what modified. 

The motor is in the usual place in 
front of the driver’s seat. The 
wheelbase is 133 in., the tread 156 
in. and the turning radius is 34 ft. 
6 in. The truck has three speeds 
forward and one reverse. The speed 
in high gear is 15% m.p.h., in inter- 
mediate it is 73 m.p.h. and in low it 
is 24 m.p.h. The four-cylinder motor 
is of the T-head type. A large sery- 
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ice brake operates on all four wheels. 
The conventional emergency brake 
acts on the rear wheels only. The 
Spowart earth auger on the truck 
will bore any pole hole and set the 
pole in any location where hand dig- 
ging is possible and where it is at 
all practicable to place a truck. 
Two multiple-disk clutches are 
provided, one driving the auger and 
the other feeding it. Large size 
clutch brakes operate in such close 
conjunction with the clutches as to 
render the operation and control of 
the augers remarkably positive and 
simple. Power is delivered to the 
boring machine by a special trans- 
mission on the countershaft which 
permits full engine torque and the 
use of any desired speed of the truck 
transmission for every phase of the 
boring machine operation. The 
truck countershaft is extended by 
means of a propeller shaft to the 
boring machine countershaft, which 
is mounted in self-aligning bearings 
and which carries the chain sprocket 
driving up to the clutches of the 
boring machine proper. The boring 
machine countershaft with its self- 
aligning mounting provides a ready 
means of adjusting the chain. 


An Earth Auger with Necessary Driving 
Equipment Is Mounted on the Rear 
of the Truck 


The entire operation is controlled 
by two levers placed at the rear of 
the truck and just to the left of the 
boring head in such position as to 
permit the operator to see clearly 
every phase of the _ hole-boring 
cycle. One lever is connected to 
each clutch, the one controlling the 
drive and the other the feed. The 
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The Tarpaulin-Covered Body Contains Many Compartments for 
Carrying Tools and Supplies 


boring heads are universal in move- 
ment, adjustable to 45 deg. in any 
direction by means of a worm and 
sector on each head. 

The boring machine is readily 
detachable from the truck body, 
leaving it clear of every obstruction. 
Four U-bolts are loosened and the 
chain and control links are un- 
coupled, then the entire unit may be 
lifted clear of the body by means of 
the Western Electric winch and der- 
rick which are a part of the equip- 
ment. Two men can handle both the 
truck and the boring machine 
throughout its entire cycle of boring 
the hole and setting the pole. 

The truck body is built of steel 
and hardwood. The bows which sup- 
port the tarpaulin cover are re- 
movable and can be stored in a 
pocket at the front of the body. In 
lockers on each side are compart- 
ments and pockets for carrying 
tools, bolts, nuts, oils, etc. There are 
also racks for carrying ladders, wire 
and pike poles. Underneath is a 
place for carrying picks, shovels, 
auger shafts and other long tools 
and material. On the rear of the 
truck are attachments for mounting 
the derrick, which is used in con- 
junction with the winch for setting 
poles and pulling old poles. When 
the derrick is not in use it can be 
stored in a special rack. An 8-oz. 
tarpaulin cover especially treated 
for mildew is provided for covering 
both sides, the top and the front of 
the body. A special storage place 
is provided for it. 


The winch which is a part of the 
outfit has three speeds forward and 
one reverse. With the variation in 
the motor speed, cable speeds of 25 
ft. per minute to 250 ft. per minute 
are obtainable. All controls are in 
the cab within easy reach of the 
truck operator, which permits one 
man to operate both the winch and 
the truck. The operator can stop the 
winch instantaneously while lifting 
or lowering his load by releasing 
his truck clutch, the winch being so 
designed that it cannot be driven by 
the load. This winch is driven 
through the truck clutch and trans- 
mission by means of a positive dog 
type clutch controlled from the cab. 
When released, the drum is free to 
rotate on the shaft. The power take- 
off is attached to the transmission. 
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Large Size Fuse Puller 
NE new size has been added to 


‘its line of fuse pullers and re-— 


placers by the Trico Fuse Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fuse Puller and Replacer 


_ This size is 12 in. long and made 
with seven laminations of horn fiber. — 
All points subject to strain are 


securely riveted. Inserts placed be- 
tween the laminations give a firm 
grip on the: fuse and prevent any 
tendency to twist or slip in the hands 
of the maintainer. The new fuse 
puller and replacer is designed for 
use on fuses,from 100 to 600 amp. 


Roller Bearing Journal Box . 


OLLER bearings for electric rail- 
way car journals are the feature 

of a type of journal box now being 
offered by the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, Newark, N. J. These bear- 


ings are applied to standard railway 


car journals in special boxes. They 
are designed so that they will fit 
many of the standard trucks without 
change. The axles are standard 
lengths and the journals are turned 
straight and to a size between the 
new and wear limits. Particular 
attention has been given to design- 
ing a few sizes of bearings which 
will cover all railway journal types. 
These are arranged for journal 
diameters of from 34 to 6 in., and 
with bearing lengths of from 54 to 
93 in. Hyatt roller bearings are of 
ample capacity to take care of brake- 


shoe pressure and forces encountered © 
during acceleration and retardation. | 


Design of Roller Bearing for Klectric Railway Service 
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The St. Paul Settlement 


City Follows Minneapolis in Reaching 
Basis of Agreement with Twin 
City Rapid Transit 


The City Council of St. Paul, Minn., 
on Nov. 9 adopted an agreement. with 
the St. Paul City Railway which will 
end a long period of litigation and 
remove pending actions in federal and 
state courts. Except as to figures the 
agreement is the same as that pre- 


| _sented to and adopted in October by 


the City Council of Minneapolis with 
the Minneapolis Street Railway. It is 
expected that the diplomatic proposal 
made by President Horace Lowry of 
the two lines will result in a cash fare 
of 8 cents and ten tokens for 65 cents, 
‘instead of 60 cents as now. The vote 
was five to two. It was charged by the 
newspapers that the two negative votes 
were made for political capital. 

The effect of the agreement will be 
adoption of the property. valuation 
made by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission on July 3 last, 
upon which there has been no agree- 
ment until now. It will result in a peti- 
tion by both companies to the commis- 
sion for a permanent rate of fare 
under the Brooks-Coleman regulatory 
act of 1921, after stipulation has been 
filed in the federal court. 

Valuation of the company property 
was put at $16.000,000, upon which a 
rate of return is to be figured at 7% 
per cent after the figures have been 


_ brought up to date from Jan. 1, 1925. 


Action taken by the Council was 
based on the statement by Dr. E. W. 
Bemis, the city expert, that he would 
advise the compromise as the most 
feasible plan. Mayor A. E. Nelson 
defended the compromise in the light 
of the fact that in the federal court 
the cities would be facing decision ad- 
verse to their position. He said: “To 
continue to fight and lose in court 
would mean that the loss would have 
to be borne by the street car riders.” 


Railway Service Restored in 

: Milwaukee Suburbs 
_ A strong preference for the railway 
-instead of the bus was expressed re- 


cently when the people of Whitefish 
Bay, a suburb of. Milwaukee, Wis., 


' voted 313 against 118 for the restora- 


tion of trolley service. A short time 
ago residents of Fox Point also voted 
in favor of street cars. On Aug. 17 
last the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company began a 60-day trial of 
bus service in place of railway service 


on the Whitefish Bay-Fox Point line in 


compliance with the wishes of its 
patrons. The company favored the sub- 
stitution because it meant ~ frequent 
service and added opportunity to extend 
the service north. Buses have been 


operating every 25 minutes and street 
cars every 45 minutes up to 11 p.m. 
This service, however, has been de- 
clared unsatisfactory by most of the 
residents. With the bus experiment 
declared unsatisfactory by the people 
in these communities, through street 
car service was restored on Nov. 8. 


Cars Win in Lorain 


Voters Decide Issue at Recent Election 
—Interesting Campaign—Akron 
Man Lends Aid 


Street cars are favored over buses in 
Lorain, Ohio. The city went on record 
to this effect at the election on Nov. 3. 
Buses carried in oply one ward, the 
Fifth, and there they won by only four- 
teen votes. Nearly 8,000 votes were 
east. The majority against the buses 
was about 2,500. The women voted 
almost as a unit for the cars. 

No politicians espoused the cause of 
the ears. Even business men refused to 
be outspoken. The East Side Business 
Men’s Association did go on record 
against buses, but other organizations 
did not act. The railway had to carry 
its cause to the working people and 
the women. Everywhere possible ap- 
peal was made to the women of Lorain 
and the story of Akron was told again 
and again. The working people were 
urged to keep the cars running by vot- 
ing “No” on the bus franchise. 

The struggle at Lorain between cars 
and buses has been going on for sev- 
eral years. For most of the time 
buses have been operating. Finally the 
Lorain Motor Coach initiated a fran- 
chise giving it the right to put in a 
bus system. Signers were secured and 
the issue placed on the ballot. 

The Lorain Street Railroad deter- 
mined to make a fight. E. B. Atchley, 
who had been successful under similar 
circumstances in Akron, Ohio, and 
Rockford, Ill., was borrowed from the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany and an aggressive campaign was 
begun in the face of a strong sentiment 
in favor of buses. A fighting force was 
organized from the ranks of the em- 
ployees—men and women—the early 
part of October. A pamphlet pointing 
out the dangerous features in the bus 
franchise was placed in every home and 


liberal use was made of newspaper 


space, folders and placards. 

The Lorain Motor Coach Company 
brought in public speakers and an ad- 
vertising man from Cleveland and con- 
ducted a strong fight for the franchise. 
Billboards as well as newspaper adver- 
tising space were used and a house-to- 
house canvass made. One of ‘the can- 
didates for Mayor also championed the 
bus cause, and the cry went forth “Let’s 
have both cars and buses.” 

The railway can now build up its 
system. 


Fare Increase Denied 


Key System Demand Temporarily Re- 
fused by Commissioners—Another 
Hearing Scheduled 


The demand of. the Key System 
Transit Company, Oakland, for an in- 
crease in rates to take effect in the 
near future has been temporarily de- 
nied by the California State Railroad 
Commission. That body has set the 
matter down for further hearing on 
Feb. 3, when the city of Oakland will 
present testimony opposing the appli- 
cation for the increase. 

The demand for an immediate deci- 
sion on the part of the railroad board 
was made on Nov. 3 by Herman Phle- 
ger, counsel for the railroad. In re- 
fusing this plea Railroad Commissioner 
Clyde L. Seavey, presiding, said: 

There is nothing before the commission 
which warrants treating this as an emer- 
gency case. I cannot see much difference 
between this and many other rate cases 
we have heard. Loi 

He then announced that the hearing 
would stand adjourned until the Feb- 
ruary date. 

Mr. Phleger, in his plea, asked the 
commission for an immediate tempo- 
rary raise in rates, pending further 
hearing of the matter. He declared 
that the company will face irreparable 
loss unless this relief is given. 

The rates asked, as outlined by 
Richard Sachse, special engineer of the 
Key System Transit Company, are 
an increase from 18 to 25 cents for 
ferry fares and a 10-cent street car 
fare instead of the 6-cent fare now in 
vogue. 


WEEKLY PASSES OFFERED 


The company offered to issue $1 
weekly passes for the street cars and 
grant $6.60 monthly commutation on 


the ferries if the new rates were 
granted. 
Mr. Sachse declared that if these 


new rates were approved the gross 
revenue the first year would be approx- 
imately $2,150,000 greater than at 
present, and $2,230,000 greater the 
second year. 

The engineer admitted under cross- 
examination by City Attorney Leon 
Gray of Oakland that under the pro- 
posed new rates there would be an esti- 
mated reduction in ferry and street 
car patronage of from 4 to 7% per cent 
the first year, but that the second year 
would bring an increase in passengers. 

It was on the basis of a $33,000,000 
valuation that the company made its 
claim for higher rates. Its demand 
was for a fair return for the invest- 
ment of its stockholders. 

The city contended through Attorney 
Gray that this valuation was larger 
than the company’s capitalization and 
that the sum sought to be set up was 
preposterous, 
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Mayor of Spokane Against 
Increase 


Stern opposition to the 10-cent cash 
and 7.69-cent ticket fare proposed by 
the Spokane United Railways, Spokane, 
Wash., was indicated by Charles A. 
Fleming, Mayor and Commissioner of 
Public Utilities of the city of Spokane, 
in his report to the City Council on 
Nov. 5. In his letter, prepared with 
the assistance of James M. Geraghty, 
city corporation counsel, the Mayor 
states it would be impossible for him 
to recommend favorably on the United’s 
request for the city’s permission to file 
the schedule with the state Department 
of Public Works. A public hearing will 
probably be held before the five city 
commissioners, sitting as a committee 
of the whole. 

In the Mayor’s report on the situa- 
tion he stated: 

We feel that it is the duty of the Council 
to withhold its approval of this schedule 
and effectively to oppose it, should the 
company be so ill-advised as to attempt 
to- enforce it through action of the (state) 
Department of Public Works. 

The claim is made by the Mayor that 
the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, which owns a substantial interest 
in the Spokane United Railways, is 
charging too much for the current used 
by the railway. 

In its letter to the city government 
the United pointed out that its rev- 
enues were decreasing steadily and 
that it was urgently in need of working 
capital and should be. assured a rea- 
sonable return on its present invest- 
ment. 


Circular on Increased Rates for ’ 
Mail Service 


Attention is called by the American 
Electric Railway Association to the 
new rates of compensation to electric 
railways for carrying United States 
mail under the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
mail pay case, which the association has 
been pressing for a number of years. 
The new rates are given in Circular 
Letter Re. 521 of the Post Office De- 
partment, a copy of which was sent to 
all urban and interurban electric rail- 
ways on Sept. 28, 1925. Briefly the 
new rates are as follows: 

In R.P.O. service the rate has been 
increased to 2 cents per linear foot for 
cars 20 ft. in length or less and for 
longer cars % cent per linear foot for 
the additional length. The former 
method of paying only for the distance 
the mail is carried is replaced by the 
maximum space authorized for the 
entire round trip of the car. 

On independent car service the Post 
Office Department will hereafter author- 
ize a full car of 36 ft. unless the com- 
pany is unable to furnish cars of this 
length. The rate will be 50 cents a car- 
mile for a 36-ft. car, with a correspond- 
ing decrease if the company furnishes 
a shorter car or an increase if the com- 
pany furnishes and the Post Office De- 
partment authorizes a longer car. The 
distance run is the total round trip dis- 
tance unless the car or part of it is 
utilized by the company on the return 
trip. 

The department has also, as a result 
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of facts brought out at the hearing, 
voluntarily established a system by 
which a company may keep a record of 
excess mail handled in the closed pouch 
service and obtain a settlement monthly. 
There has, however, been no change in 
the pay for closed pouch service in pas- 
senger, baggage or express cars. 


Business on Cleveland-Akron 
Interurban Improved 


Interurban cars of the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, Akron, 
Ohio, have begun operating over the 
new right-of-way just completed from 
Bedford to White House crossing, near 
the Cleveland city limits, covering a 
distance’ of 5 miles. ; 

This is the first step in an extensive 
improvement program, designed to cut 
running time of the limited cars be- 
tween the terminal building in Akron 
and the new union station in Cleveland 
from 1% hours to 60 minutes. 

Removal of the N. O. T. tracks from 
the highway between Bedford and 
Cleveland is made possible by a lease 
arrangement with the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railroad. A private right-of-way 
was purchased from the highway to the 
Wheeling tracks. 

At White House siding a private 
right-of-way is now owned which con- 
nects with the Wheeling, and the pres- 
ent line is followed to Miles Avenue, 
where connection is made with the 
tracks of the Cleveland Railway. 

When the new Cleveland union sta- 
tion is completed, interurban cars of 
the Northern ‘Ohio will travel the en- 
tire distance through Cleveland over 
tracks of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
property. 

The change from the highway to 
private right-of-way takes practically 
all of the Akron-Cleveland line from 
the highway. Approximately $500,000 
was spent on the present improvement, 
work on which was started early in 
August. 

Officials of the railway explain that 
the improvement is being carried out 
because there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand for rapid transit service 
between the two cities. Bus service is 
becoming slower as_ traffic increases, 
and interurban serviee through Cleve- 
land and even on some of the highways 
outside the city is materially hindered 
by motor traffic. The only solution was 
to route cars over a private right- 
of-way. 


Trolley Buses Replaced 
by Railway 


An extension of the railway on 
Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto, Canada, 
between St. Clair Avenue and Eglinton 
Avenue, was opened on Nov. 3 by the 
Toronto Transportation Commission, 
which operates the municipal railway. 
A demonstration with due formalities 
marked the occasion. The extension is 
14 miles long, or 2% miles measured as 
single track. The new service replaced 
one which had been given by four 
trolley buses since June 19, 1922. Since 
that date traffic on the route had in- 
creased more than 150 per cent. It 
could no longer be handled efficiently 
by the trolley buses. 
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Occupational Tax on Trucks 
to Be Reduced 


It has been about decided by the 
ways and means committee of the 
House to repeal the levies on trucks 
and automotive parts and reduce the 
tax on passenger cars from 5 to. 3 per 
cent. Representatives of the automo- 
bile industry who appeared before the 
committee asked repeal of this tax and 
filed a signed pledge from the prin- 
cipal automobile manufacturers that 
the price on automobiles would be im- 
mediately reduced in direct proportion 
to the amount of tax taken off. 

Lucius §S. Storrs and Charles L. 
Henry, representing the American 
Electric Railway Association, urged the 
repeal of the occupational tax on motor 
truck owners and also the excise tax on 
motor trucks. They explained that the 
use of buses was increasing rapidly as 
adjuncts to electric railways and asked 
for the repeal of the tax on the ground 
that it was_a tax on transportation. 


Weekly Pass Under Consideration 


A plan which includes week'y passes 
for $1.25, five tokens for 30 cents and a 
10-cent cash fare for the casual rider 
was announced recently by Col. C. H. 
Harvey, president. of the Knoxville 
Power & Light Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Preliminary to filing a formal 
application for the new fares with the 
State Public Utilities Commission, the 
company is testing public opinion for 
and against the plan. Using the re- 
turned ballots as a basis officials esti- 
mate that more than 80 per cent of the 
patrons favor the change. The present 
system of selling five metal tokens, 
each good for one ride, for 30 cents will 
be continued under the new plan. The 
present cash fare is 6 cents. 

According to Col. Harvey the speed- 
ing up of traffic on Gay Street and 
improvement of the railway service 
are the principal reasons for suggest- 
ing the proposed plan. 


Birmingham to Go After 
Coffin Award 


Companies are beginning to an- 
nounce their intention to enter the 
Coffin contest for the coming year. One 
of the first so to do is the Birmingham 
Electric Company. It stated its plan 
through the Buzzer of Nov. 7, its official 
organ. The announcement is a signed 
statement of J. S. Pevear, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. This is 
the first company that has not entered 
any of the three prior contests publicly 
to announce its intention to enter this 
annual contest. After explaining the 
basis of the award Mr. Pevear said: 


The company’s record in the prevention 
of accidents, public relations, standards of 
service, maintenance of equipment, and the 
like, will be subjected to the strictest 
scrutiny and the officers of the local com- 
pany realize that, to attain a high rank in 
the contest, the entire organization must 
put forth its best efforts and that the co- 
operation of the public at large must be 
had. In order to attain the degree of ex- 
cellence which will be necessary to win 
the award many improvements must be 
made. It is hoped that our employees and 
the public alike will co-operate in an effort 
to win the distinction for Birmingham of 
having the most progressive street railway 
system in the United States. 
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Port Arthur Favors Cars 


Citizens ef Port Arthur, Tex., voiced 
their sentiments in favor of the street 
car over the jitney in an election held 
in that city on, Oct. 10. Their vote 
signified approval of a franchise to the 
| Port Arthur Traction Company which 

provided for a new extension in a part 
of the town without transportation fa- 
cilities and prohibited the operation of 
jitneys on streets on which street cars 
were operating, and also on two para- 
Ilel streets. The vote paved the way 
for the resumption of operation by the 
Port Arthur Traction Company on Oct. 
25 with the withdrawal of the jitneys 
from the streets of the city on Oct. 24. 


|. The railway has accepted the franchise 


and is preparing to construct its ex- 
tension. ‘ 

The jitneys have been supplying 
service to the residents of Port Arthur 
and vicinity since Aug. 14. That day 
the Port Arthur Traction suspended 
service claiming it was unable to meet 
expenses of operation with the existing 
jitney competition. The City Commis- 


_ sion was willing at the time to grant a 


franchise. However, a number of jit- 
ney supporters circulated a petition 
and obtained sufficient signatures to 
. invoke a referendum on the questions 

of franchise and jitneys. The Port 
Arthur Traction Company operates 7 
miles of line. 


Smith Re-elected in Detroit 


_ John W. Smith was re-elected Mayor 
of Detroit, Mich., on Nov. 3. Mr. Smith 
was elected a year ago at a special 
election to fill the vacaney caused by 
the resignation of Frank E. Doremus. 
In that contest affairs of the Municipal 
Railway were made an issue. As an 
indirect consequence Ross Schram, who 
had been manager of the railway, was 
removed from public office. 

In the recent campaign the railway 
was completely overshadowed as an 
issue by the Klan question. Charles 
Bowles, almost unknown politically, 
was the only entry in the race for 
Mayor against Smith. Although he 
said in his speeches he was not a mem- 
ber of the Klan, Smith supporters 
charged Bowles was a Klan candidate 
and the Klan openly supported him. 
Mayor Smith based his campaign 
mainly on his record during the last 
year.. 


Rockford Amendments Adopted 


In a recent session of the City Coun- 
cil of Rockford, Ill., the amendment to 
the railway franchise was adopted. 
This change will permit the Rockford 
City Traction Company to lay T-rails 

- where brick and concrete paving are 
being constructed and will allow the 
continuation of its one-man cars. The 
original plan was to limit single- 
truck cars to feeder service and factory 
“trippers,” but Alderman Albert T. 
Miller introduced a further amendment 
to abolish them altogether. This sug- 
gestion was adopted 9 to 7. Mayor J. 
Hermann Hallstrom twice implored the 
Aldermen to refrain from dealing in 
personalities. The final adoption of the 
amendment for the second time in two 
months ended a long and bitter fight 
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over the twelve-year car franchise. W. 
C. Sparks, general manager of the com- 
pany, has made no comment upon the 
recent action. 


Purchase at San Francisco at 
$36,000,000 Rejected 


San Francisco voters, in a complete 
upset of city officers at the election on 
Nov. 3, defeated the proposition to 
acquire the Market Street Railway for 
$36,000,000. The vote was 12,284 to 
86,017. This result was forecast 
shortly before the election when the 
Board of Supervisors, without a dis- 
senting voice, voted the price too high. 
Judged by current happenings the dis- 
position of the incoming board is to let 
the franchises expire. 


Higher Fares Denied in 
East St. Louis 


The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of the East 
St. Louis Railway, East St. Louis, IIl., 
for an increase in fares. The company 
asked for a basic fare of 10 cents or 
five tokens for 40 cents. The present 
fare is 8 cents with two tokens for 15 
cents. This schedule must now con- 
tinue in effect until April 29, 1926. 

The company contended that even 
under the increased schedule of fares 
it would still lack $16,000 of making a 
fair return on value fixed by the Com- 
merce Commission in 1920. 


More Philadelphia Suburban 
Lines Slated for Electrification 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is said to 
be considering the electrification of its 
line from Central Philadelphia across 
the Delair Bridge and into Haddonfield, 
probably to Berlin and Hammonton, 
N. J. It is reported that with that 
plan under way stations for local traffic 
may be established at Delair, Burling- 
ton Pike, Moorestown Pike, Church 
Road, Merchantville and also at Park 
Avenue. 


Suggestions About New 
Cars Sought from Public 


ATRONS of the Springfield 

Street Railway, Springfield, 
Mass., have been invited to con- 
tribute suggestions on points of 
comfort and convenience to be 
embodied in an experimental test 
car being built for it. Fea- 
tures that prove meritorious after 
actual use will be adopted as part 
of the future equipment. Points 
covered by the suggestions may 
include such items as color of 
cars, location and arrangement of 
doors, placing of signs, number- 
ing of routes, and’so on. It is 
purposed to incorporate the most 
desirable and up-to-date features 
in this model car. In order to 
get the best possible results the 
personal testimony of patrons is 
being sought. 
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Ten Miles of Steam Track at 
Holyoke to Be Electrified 


The Holyoke Street Railway, Holyoke, 
Mass., purposes to take over, elec- 
trically equip and operate the 33-mile 
stretch of steam railroad from Mount 
Tom Junction to Easthampton, run by 
the Boston & Maine, and the 6-mile 
stretch of steam railroad from North- 
ampton to Williamsburg, belonging to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
The plan calls for the discontinuance of 
parallel electric lines, except that the 
trolley service would be maintained 
from Northampton to Florence, as the 
steam track does not pass through 
Florence on its way to Williamsburg. 

The electrified lines would do both a 
passenger and freight service. There 
has been no passenger service on the 
Williamsburg branch for some time. 
Only one freight train is operated each 
way. A recent proposal to cease pas- 
senger service on the Mount Tom 
branch occasioned so much protest that 
plans were temporarily laid on the 
table. As the lines. are unprofitable 
under steam, it is believed that the 
change would be of advantage to all 
concerned. The discontinuance of the 
street railway tracks would correct 
several bad highway features, and 
transportation would be more rapid. 
Power can * obtained from the Tur- 
ners Falls Power & Electric Company. 
The cost of electrification is estimated 
at $5,000 a mile. 

Mount Tom Junction is a connecting 
point of the Holyoke and the North- 
ampton street railway systems, con- 
trolled largely by the same interests. 


Five-Cent Fare and Bus Advo- 
cates Elected in Buffalo 


Political advocates of the 5-cent fare 
in Buffalo, including Mayor Frank X. 
Schwab, one of the boosters of the 
Howe bus system in Buffalo, were made 
members of the City Council at the 
November elections. Mayor Schwab 
received the largest vote ever recorded 
by any candidate for Mayor. Other 


_ candidates elected to. the City Council 


include James P. Moore and John J. 
Love. The new Council bloc will in- 
clude Schwab, Moore iand Love, as 
opposed to Commissioners Schwartz 
and Perkins. Mr. Perkins is the Social- 
ist member. He likewise favors the 
5-cent bus and municipal operation. 


- Beech Gvore Wants Street Cars 


Citizens of Beech Grove, Ind., voted 
more than two to one for the retention 
of the railway cars of the Beech Grove 
Traction Company to Indianapolis at 
the election on Nov. 3. On the same 
day trustees were elected who, it is 
said, favor enforcing and readopting if 
necessary a town ordinance barring 
buses from certain streets in the sub- 
urb. Suit for an injunction against 
the trustees filed by the South Side 
Motor Coach Company is pending as is 
also confirmation of the sale by the re- 
ceiver of the railway. . The line was 
sold under a guarantee that bus com- 
petition would be eliminated. Recent 
events in Beech Grove have been re- 
viewed in the JOURNAL. 
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Subway and Unified Transit Plans 
Revived in Chicago 


Two plans for subways and for con- 
solidation and extension of existing 
electric transportation in Chicago have 
been -brought forth for consideration 
by the City Council. A campaign and 
referendum similar to that of last 
spring is likely to be provided. 

Henry A. Blair of the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines, in his capacity of a private 
citizen interested in improving the 
transportation status, resubmitted a 
plan for subways, surface lines and 
elevated roads under a single manage- 
ment, with a single fare and universal 
transfers, service at cost, municipal 
partnership in operation and eventually 
municipal ownership. 

Mayor Dever ordered the City Coun- 


cil committee on transportation to re-. 


vive his $500,000,000 plan, defeated by 
the voters on April 24. He restated 
his belief in the soundness of the plan 
and said its failure at the polls was 
due to a lack of understanding on the 
part of the voters. 

The Mayor’s plan proposed the pur- 
chase of the Chicago Surface Lines and 
if possible the rapid transit (elevated) 
company’s lines as the nucleus for an 
extensive new system. To finance the 
project he wanted to use the city’s 
$40,000,000 traction fund, money paid 
by the Surface Lines under the fran- 
chise terms, and a form of special note 
which he called Schwartz certificates. 

Both plans are brought out without 
substantial change. Transportation and 
legal experts said the Dever and Blair 
plans had many parallel points except 
as to management. The city desires 
equal partnership at the outset. The 
Blair plan would make the city earn its 
right by purchase before participating 
in the management. 


Three-Cent Wage Increase in 
Buffalo 


Platform and other employees of the 
International Railway, Buffalo, have 
been granted a voluntary increase in 
pay of 3 cents an hour. The increase 
has the approval of the general co- 
operative employer - employee 
mittee. 

The basic wage rate of the Inter- 
national platform employees is now 
57% cents an hour, of which 23 cents is 
invested in the company’s securities by 
the trustees of the wage fund. When 
this wage was agreed upon a year 
ago, Mitten Management, Inc., promised 
that after 5 per cent interest had been 
paid on the company’s bonds for 1925 
an additional wage of 3 cents an hour 
would be paid to be applied to the wage 
fund for investment in the International 
Railway’s securities. 

Payment of the interest was made 
on Nov. 1. There was no surplus, how- 
ever, over and above this payment, 
from which the 8 per cent added wage 
could be paid, In order to show its 
good intentions the company has agreed 
to pay to the wage fund trustees an 
added wage of 8 cents an hour, al- 
though it will mean a deficit now esti- 
mated at $200,000 for the year. Dr. 
A. A. Mitten, vice-president of Mitten 
Management, Inc., who made the an- 


com- 


nouncement about the wage increase 
said: 

The company will go down into its own 
pocket to make the 3-cent wage payment, 
depending upon the company’s employees 
to make the deficit good by redoubling 
their efforts in 1926. 


Citizens Suggest Relief for 
Williamsport Railway 


Relief of paving burdens, abandon- 
ment of car tax, increase in fare and a 
rehabilitation of bad tracks and cars 
are among the recommendations of the 
citizens’ committee of Williamsport, 
Pa. The report is dated Nov. 6. It 
suggests immediate action and the re- 
tention of the committee to observe 
results. The report is directed to the 
Mayor. It closes with the statement: 


We wish to emphasize the fact that the 
operation of a railway is a mutual matter 
between the city and the company. The 
city cannot grow without good transporta- 
tion and the company cannot live without 
earning enough to pay interest upon its 
securities and maintain its facilities prop- 
erly. We would most strongly urge that 
early action be taken by yourselves and 
the railways to carry out our recommenda= 
tions. 


Farewpll to Mr. Stewart 


Hundreds of employees of the me- 
chanical department of the Youngstown 
Municipal Railway, Youngstown, Ohio, 
assembled at the Hazelton shops re- 
cently to wish good luck to Joseph B. 
Stewart, Jr., who has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent. The good wishes 
of this group were voiced by A. B. 
Creelman, master mechanic, who pre- 
sented a wrist watch to Mr. Stewart. 
Later he was summoned to the men’s 
room at the Champion Street office to 
hear a concert by the Penn-Ohio band, 
which he organized a year ago. M. 
J. Lyden, on behalf of the’ trans- 
portation, track’and offices forces, told 
Mr. Stewart of the high regard held 
for him and closed with the presenta- 
tion of a set of golf clubs and bag, 
traveling bag and a fitted toilet set. 


-~Mr. Stewart has become general man- 


ager of the Cincinnati Street Railway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. His appointment to 
this position was referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Oct. 3, page 571. 


News Notes 


Seeks Postponement of Increased 
Fare Dates. — The New York State 
Railways has filed with the Public 
Service Commission a supplement to 
postpone from Oct. 30 to Dec. 1, 1925, 
by special permission of the commis- 
sion, and from Nov. 3 to Dec. 1 the 
effective dates of increased fares for 
one-way and round-trip transportation 
between certain points on the Oneida 
line, also between certain points on the 
Oneida line and certain points on the 
Utica line. ‘ 

Traffic Survey Expense Provided.— 
Baltimore’s ‘share of all the expense 
brought ‘about by a traffic survey of 
the city, now under way, is provided 
for in the ordinance of estimates for 
1926, which has been prepared and sub- 


mitted to the City Council for passage. 
It contains an appropriation of $12,500 
to meet this expense. , 

Begging Rides Stopped. — Soliciting 
free rides from motorists has been pro- 
hibited by the Milton, Mass., school 
committee under penalty of possible 
suspension of any pupil found guilty of 
such act. Thus does the committee 
hope to put an end to this practice 
which has appeared as a real menace in 
Milton, ‘as the town is a thoroughfare 
for motorists from Boston to the South. 
Since the adoption of the regulation on 
Oct. 16 there have been few infrac- 
tions of the law and in every such in- 
stance there has been co-operation from 
the parents when the import of the 
order was understood, according to 
Superintendent Ewart. He explained 
that the order was wholly a preventive 
and protective. measure for the pupils. 


Higher Rates Sought. — George P. 
Dole, superintendent of the. New Bed- 
ford & Onset Street Railway, which 
operates—in Massachusetts between 
Wareham and New Bedford, has peti- 
tioned the Public Utilities Commission 
for permission to make an increase in 
fares. The present base fare is 10 
cents, while commutation tickets bring 
the cost down to 8 cents a ride. The 
plan under consideration is to make the 
base fare 12 cents, commutation rate 
10 cents and school children’s rates 
6 cents. At present they are 5 cents. 
The change will go into effect on Dec. 
1 if authority can be secured. Superin- 
tendent Dole says the increase is im- 
perative. 

Grant Accepted.—The new railway 
franchise has ‘been accepted by the 


Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway | 


governing operation in Findlay, Ohio. 


The Council recently granted the fran- | 


chise after several months’ debate. 
One-Man Cars Authorized. — The 


Pennsylvania Public Service Commis-_ 


sion has authorized the Valley Railways 
to put into service one-man cars be- 
tween Shiremanstown and Carlisle, Pa. 
C. H. Bishop, president of the company, 


said that six cars would be equipped | 


for the new service. 
business was given as the reason for 
changing to one-man car operation. 


Mr. Dunbar May Locate in Detroit.— | 
The Philadelphia Inquirer says that | 


within the next six months W. C. Dun- 
bar will retire from the presidency of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., and be suc- 
ceeded by W. K. Myers, now vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance. Mr. Dunbar 
is at present in Detroit, where he went 
to take up duties as receiver for the 
United Railway. 

Choirmaster Tingle Honored.—John 
Paul Tingle, secretary to the president 
of the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., was honored on 
Nov. 1, when he completed 30 years as 
a choirmaster. Many of the choir boys 
who have served under his direction at- 
tended special services held in the 
undercroft of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral of the Incarnation. More 
than 900 boys have been members of 
the choirs Mr. Tingle has directed. He 
has organized many choruses, among 
them all of these fostered by the United 
Railways. 


A falling off in’ 


| 
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|| Recent Bus 


=e 


Developments 


Municipal Bus Lines Favored 
for Seattle Districts 


Establishment of municipal bus lines 
for the University and North End dis- 
tricts of Seattle, Wash., has been rec- 
ommended by the City Council public 
utilities committee, after a meeting at- 
tended by a large body of interested 
citizens, virtually all of whom spoke 
in favor of city-owned buses over. those 
operated by private lines. It was also 
pointed out by members of the commit- 
tee that the people in the districts 


_ served should have bus service at a fare 


it 


of 8% cents as now charged by the city, 
instead of the 10-cent fare charged by 
private lines. If the City Council 
adopts the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, five lines now operated by the 
F. M. Peterson Bus Company will be 


| taken over by the city and operated in 


connection with the Seattle Municipal 
Railway. 

The committees had before it a re- 
quest from the Peterson Company for 
renewal of its permit. to operate its bus 
lines, and also a petition from the 
North End Transportation Company to 
enter the same field with bus service. 
The committee also had a report from 
D. W. Henderson, superintendent of 
Seattle Municipal Railway, saying that 
he believed the city could operate bus 
service to the districts seeking it, prob- 
ably at a profit. 


Bus Plans for Cincinnati 
Taking Shape 


Operation of a bus line connecting 
with and intersecting nineteen existing 
car routes is proposed by the Cincin- 
nati Street Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The service will start as soon as the 
papers authorizing the enterprise are 
issued by the Ohio State Public 
Utilities Commission. The route as 
planned at present will traverse the 
populous sections of Cincinnati. The 
first co-ordinated bus line will op- 


erate on a 30-minute schedule between 


7 o’clock in the morning and 9 o’clock 
at night. A  fifteen-minute schedule 


will be maintained from 6 o’clock in 
the morning until 11 o’clock. at night 


between the western terminus, because 
traffic there is heavier. 
J. B. Stewart, Jr., general manager 


of the railway, said no plans were at 


present available on the type of equip- 
ment or the number of vehicles to be 
used. Mr. Stewart said that the 
electric railway was engaged in per- 
fecting plans for the expansion. of 
co-ordinated bus transportation. Ulti- 
mately it is planned to extend the serv- 
ice throughout the city. 


Motor Express Service in Tulsa 

The Union Transportation” Company, 
‘Tulsa, Okla.,- which operates buses in 
Tulsa and to several citiés and towns 


‘in eastern’ Oklahoma, announces regu- 
lar express service will be instailed 


soon on two routes, from Okmulgee to 
Henryetta and from Okmulgee to 
Mounds. The service is experimental 
to determine whether there is sufficient 
demand to make it useful and profitable. 
Express packages within the weight 
limit of probably 150 Ib. will be ae- 
cepted for transportation between the 
foregoing towns and _ intermediate 
points. The Union Transportation Com- 
pany is operated in connection with the 
Oklahoma Union Railway, which owns 
electric interurban lines extending from 
Tulsa through Sapulpa and Kiefer to 
Mounds. 


Court Restrains Bus Service 


Circuit Judge Burton at Carlinville, 
Ill., on Oct. 27 issued a temporary 
restraining order at the instance of 
the Illinois Traction System prevent- 
ing the St. Louis-Chicago | Motor 
Transit Company from taking on pas- 
sengers between Venice, Ill.,. and 
Bloomington, Ill. In his petition coun- 
sel for the railway stated that it fur- 
nished adequate transportation between 
the points named. 


Motor Coach Operation in 
Chicago Arouses Protest 


The fight of the Chicago Motor Coach 
Company to operate on city-controlled 
streets and in streets where the Chi- 
eago Surface Lines has tracks, was 
brought to its final stages by actions 
before two separate bodies on Nov. 19. 

Appearing before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, Attorney James G. 
Condon, counsel for the bus company, 
agreed to abandon a demand for a 
permanent certificate to operate on 
North Dearborn Parkway, but intro- 
duced another point of confliction by 
proposing to move:the route to North 
Clark Street alongside the street car 
tracks. 

The residents of North Dearborn 
Parkway, a section of old: homes, had 
petitioned for the removal of the bus 
route on the ground:'that they were 
objectionable on the scores of noise and 
vibration. They were incensed because 
branches of big trees extending over the 
street were clipped. 

The removal of the route to Clark 
Street will be fought out at a hearing 
to be held in December on a complaint 
of unfair competition filed by the Chi- 
eago Surface Lines in connection with 
a number of route petitions of the mo- 
tor coach company. 

Counsel for the motor coach company 
appeared the same day in Circuit Court, 
where Judge Hugo M. Friend set Dec. 
80 to hear final arguments of an in- 
junction action brought by the city to 
prevent the operation of buses on city- 
controlled streets under authority from 
the Illinois Commerce © Commission. 
Bus..routes originally were confined to 
boulevards controlled by park boards. 
The company has an extensive system 
now in operation on. city-controlled 


streets of Rogers Park, where there is 
no other transportation in direct com- 
petition. 

The city will argue that the bus com- 
pany must have a franchise grant from 
the city before it can put the commis- 
sion’s certificates into operation. This 
the company disputes. 


Local Service by Bus 
in Walla Walla 


The electric railway cars in Walla 
Walla, Wash., will be replaced by buses 
on Jan. 1. The Walla Walla Valley 
Traction Company, which has operated 
the railway for many years, has sold 
its franchise to the Linnton Transit 
Company of Astoria and Linnton, Ore., 
which received the commission’s ap- 
proval of its plan to substitute buses. 
Three lines, to be covered by five large 
buses, will replace the old 2-line loops 
of the railway. The Walla Walla Val- 
ley Traction Company will continue to 
operate its interurban system between 
Walla Walla and Milton, Ore. 


More Buses for Des Moines 
City Railway 


The Des Moines City Railway, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will contest every bit of 
the way with the Capital City Motor 
Coach’ Company, a threatened com- 
petitor. Feeder buses have been oper- 
ated in a limited manner in recent 
months, but Frank C. Chambers, gen- 
eral manager, announces that new 
buses will be added continuously. Three 
new ones have been put in service 
within the week and the company pro- 
poses to establish new routes into areas 
remote from the railway. lines and 
establish zone rates for short-trip pas- 
sengers on a 5- and 7-cent basis. 

The Capital City Motor Coach Com- 
pany expected to submit a formal peti- 
tion for a franchise during the week 
ended Nov. 7, but has delayed that 
move for a short time. Sentiment, par- 
ticularly in the Council, is against the 
proposal of that company. 


Service Started.—Bus ‘service to all 
parts of. Alliance, Ohio, has been 
started by the Stark Electric Company. 
Seven lines* are in operation. Service 
on the railway lines in the city has 


‘been discontinued. 


Another Line Added.—The Rochester 
lines of the New York State Railways 
has added another line to its extensive 
bus system with the opening of a 7-mile 
route to Irondequoit, a lakeside suburb. 
A 15-cent fare is charged. Territory 
north of the city line and at consider- 
able distances from the railway’s Iron- 
dequoit trolley lines is served. The line 
was instituted at the request of hun- 
dreds of commuters. 

Buys Line.-—The Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company has bought for $250,- 
000 the Brown Bus Line, operating pas- 
senger buses between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., along a semi-urban 
route. A year .ago the Twin City’ 
bought for $500,000 the Twin City Bus 
Company. operating between Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul by a so-called “down- 
town” route. 
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Railway Earnings at New Orleans 
Behind Other Receipts 


For the year ended Sept. 30 the New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., earned only 
6.43 per cent upon a rate base of $61,- 
547,814. The earnings of the preceding 
year were 6.48 per cent. The allowed 
rate of return is 7.30 per cent. Failure 
of the corporation to earn its allowed 
rate of return is attributed to the large 
construction program preceding the 
reorganization of the company and sub- 
sequent to the receivership, made neces- 
sary to put the utilities in first-class 
shape. 

Work now in progress will cost 
$7,004,664. This is chargeable to cap- 
ital, further increasing the rate base. 
With the completion of these projects, 
however, the, corporation will be able 
to operate more economically, and will 
still be able to earn profits on the in- 
creased capitalization. 

The railway earned as its share on 
the rate base 5.53 per cent; the elec- 
tric department, 7.03 per cent, and the 
gas department, 7.54 per cent. The op- 
erating income of the three utilities was 
in excess of the operating expenses, 
the total income of the railway, electric 
and gas departments being $469,613 
greater than for the preceding year. 
The income of these three departments 
was $15,266,694. Operating expenses 
increased $43,709. There was a de- 
erease of 788,176 passengers carried by 
the railway during the year. The total 
number of passengers transported was 
105,885,241. 


Receiver for Helena Light & 
Railway Company 


In the federal district court at Great 
Falls, on Nov. -2, before Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Charles N. Pray, Andrew 
Schultz, former manager for the Helena 
Light & Railway Company, Helena, 
Mont., was named receiver for the busi- 
ness. He immediately gave bond in 
the amount of $25,000 and qualified. 

The receivership was requested by 
Henry C. Hasbrouck of New York City 
and joined in by defendant company. 
Mr. Hasbrouck’s petition specifically 
seeks the collection of a $3,500 claim. 
He alleged the company is insolvent. 


$8,374 Surplus on San Francisco 
Municipal Railway 


For the year ended June 30, 1925, 
the San Francisco municipal railway 
reports a deficit of $295,230 against a 
deficit of $305,031 in the preceding 
year. Excluding tax charges, which 
the. lines are compelled to show as if 
they were privately owned but which 
they are not reauired to pay, there is a 
surplus of $8,374. 

Operating revenue was $3,189,533 
against $3,288,875 for the preceding 
year. Operating expenses were $2,552,- 
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609, an increase of $144,480, due mainly 
to additional compensation of $77,622 


_to platform men and $61,919 for in- 


creased cost of accident and damage 
claims. Interest’ on funded debt was 
$196,223 against $186,678 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Board of Public Works of the 
city for nearly a year has been hold- 
ing up a request of workers for an in- 
crease in wages from $5.40 for eight 
hours to $6.40. No action has been 
taken, as the board holds that increased 
cost cannot be met out of present 
revenues. 

The manner of handling the depre- 
ciation fund of the lines is still being 
criticised and the outcome if present 
methods are continued is dubious. 
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Master Finds Eastern 
Massachusetts Has $5,314,000 


Judge Frederic Chase, master in 
hearings in the suit of L. Sherman 
Adams to compel the trustees of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
Boston, Mass., to pay a common divi- 
dend, in his draft report finds that the 
true surplus of the road as of Dec. 31, 
1922, is $3,814,613, against a book sur- 
plus shown by, the company of $986,795. 
He further finds that the true surplus 
Dec. 31,°1922, was not diminished dur- 
ing 1923 and 1924, but should be in- 
creased by at least $1,000,000 for addi- 
tion to capital charged to operating ex- 
penses during 1923 and 1924, and that 
the company has never drawn on the 
reserve fund of $500,000 available for 
dividends under the terms of the spe- 
cial account, sections 6, 8 and 17. The 
amount available in round figures would 
be $5,314,000. Back dividends due on 
the common and adjustment stocks to 
February, 1926, total $2,400,000. 


Unified Operation Under City Ownership 


One of Two Proposals Advanced at Los Angeles by Committee After 
Two-Year Investigation—Alternative Would Be Ownership and 
Operation of All Local Lines by Pacific Electric Railway 


ULMINATING a two-year investi- 

gation of local railway transporta- 
tion conditions and a detailed inventory 
and appraisal of the properties of the 
Los Angeles Railway and the Pacific 
Electric Railway, the joint board of 
engineers on Nov. 3 recommended uni- 
fied operation of all local railway lines 
under city ownership. 

Ownership and operation of the rail- 
way lines by the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way is recommended as the second 
choice of the committee of engineers. 
The committee stressed the need for 
consolidation and unified operation and 
pointed out seyeral plans for arriving 
at such a solution of the Los Angeles 
railway transportation problem. 

The committee is composed of Lester 
S. Ready, chief engineer of the Rail- 
road Commission; J. O. Marsh, chief 
engineer Board of Public Utilities, city 
of Los Angeles, and Richard Sachse, 
consulting engineer, representing the 
Los Angeles Railway and the Pacific 
Electric Railway. 

The study of the Los Angeles trans- 
portation situation was carried on 
jointly by the engineering department 
of the Railroad Commission, the Board 
of Public Utilities of Los Angeles and 
a special engineering organization of 
the two railways. 

The investigation involved the de- 
tailed inventory and appraisal of the 
Los Angeles Railway properties and the 
properties of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way used entirely or jointly in the local 
street railwa~ service. It also covered 
detailed analyses of operating condi- 
tions and the possibilities of unifica- 
tion of the systems. : 

With regard to unification, the com- 
mittee considered four possible methods: 


1. The acquisition of the Los Angeles 
Railway -properties by the Pacific Electric 
Railway. 

2. The acquisition of the Pacific Electric 
Railway’s local lines by the Los Angeles 
Railway. 


3. The consolidation of the two local sys- 
tems under one new corporation. 

4. The purchase and operation of one or 
both local systems by the city of Los 
Angeles. 


As to unification in eeherat the con- 
clusion seems unavoidable that without 
reference to any particular form, “a 
consolidation or unification of the two 
local: street railway systems into one 
local system would have been desirable 
in the past, is desirable at present and 
will become increasingly desirable in 
the future. . .” 

The committee sees the unification of 
the local systems as decidedly advan- 
tageous and greatly to be desired in 
the interest of the city as well as in the 
interest of the owners of the properties. 


To it unification, or consolidation, — 
appears to be practically as well as the-' 
and at the, 
same time results in the greatest ad-/ 


oretically more feasible, 


vantage to the public and to the owners 
if the properties are combined under 
city ownership and possibly, but not 
necessarily, under city overation. 

It also appears to the committee that 
unification is practically, as well as the- 
oretically, feasible also if the properties 
were combined under Pae‘fic Electric 
ownership and operated as a local sys- 
tem with a separate operating organ- 
ization from that which operates the 
interurban system, but in close co-oper- 
ation with the interurban system. In 
this connection the committee says that 
while the advantages as between these 
two possibilities appear to lie with uni- 
fication under city ownership, these real 
and theoretical advantages may be 
offset, in part at least, by practical diffi- 
culties, a consideration of which is not 
within the scope of this report. 

It considers the acquisition by the 
Los Angeles Railway of the local lines 
of the Pacific Electric less desirable 
than the previously mentioned two pos- 
sibilities and from a practical stand- 
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point much more remote and difficult 
of accomplishment. 

A similar conclusion is reached with 
reference to the possibility of unifica- 
tion under a new company. While this 
possibility has certain theoretical ad- 
vantages that undoubtedly would mate- 
rialize if such a unification could be 
brought about, the committee sees no 
practical possibility at this time of the 
formation of a new company financially 
willing and able to take over the two 
-local systems. It says: 


A continuation of the present two-system 
operation and service we are satisfied is 
inferior to any form of unification,’ even 
the least desirable, and the disadvantages 
inherent in a dual system of operation will 
continue to grow larger as the city in- 
creases in population and _ congestion. 
Ultimately we believe a’ unification or con- 
solidation will be brought about by force 
of circumstances, but: with greater attend- 
ing difficulties and probably under less ad- 
vantageous conditions to the two separate 
properties. In this respect we believe that 
Los Angeles will merely repeat the history 
of several of the largest cities in the 
United States where there is much regret 
that plans for unification and consolidation 
of their transportation systems -were not 
made and prosecuted with greater vigor in 
the past and where necessity now compels 
‘consolidation under greater difficulties to 
the public and the corporation alike. 


The committee points out that, al- 
though universal transfer is practicable 
under existing conditions, possibility of 
obtaining this is remote owing to the 
position taken by the utilities. - It is 
also urged that the granting of indeter- 
minate franchises by the city is neces- 
sary to any real development of the 
consolidated systems. 

The committee states: 


It appears to us that any ambitious and 
far-reaching transportation program for the 
city asa whole, such for instance as recom- 
mended in the recent report of Kelker, 
De Leuw & Company, that would involve 
an expenditure running into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars will have a much 
better chance of realization if, as the first 
step, a unification of the existing local sys- 
tems is accomplished. 

Relative to the valuation, the com- 
mittee, after making an exhaustive de- 
tailed inventory and appraisal of the 
properties, reports the historical and 
present-day cost of the tangible prop- 
erty as set forth below. Agreement has 
been had on the major portion of the 
estimated cost. The company has 
claimed certain additions and agree- 
ment is had as to what the amounts 
would be if the company’s claims are 
found to be correct. The findings of 
the committee are as follows: 

+ 


_ LOS ANGELES RAILWAY 
Total operative and non-operative prop- 
erty as of Jan. 1, 1925. ; 
Reproduction cost new......... $54,745,328 


Reproduction cost new les 
depreciation-(. .......5 056.00. 40,331,172 
Historical reproduction cost 


equivalent to reasonable in- 
vestment of existing prop- 


Pepe Ce Wine Coc g 9ot) FEAR a ee 42,051,007 
Historical reproduction cost less 
Mepreciation os vars. osije => =.-4 32,970,664 


The company’s claims for additions 
for interest during construction, value 
of rights in streets, and certain other 
items, bring the above totals to the 
following: ‘ 


Reproduction cost new ........ $58,338,796 
Reproduction cost new less de- ‘ 


Pog oe ST ie) ane ee a 43,102,054 
Historical reproduction cost.... 438,547,577 
Historical reproduction cost less 

plyelgcrei tS! 7) ar ae 


34,453,714 
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The value of the properties of the 
Pacific Electric Railway included in the 
report, which include Los Angeles local 
lines chargeable to both local and inter- 
urban service, local non-operative prop- 
erty and leased equipment used in local 
service, the committee finds the fol- 
lowing: 


PACIFIC BLECTRIC RAILWAY 
Reproduction cost new as of Jan. 


oR eas ee AO $18,671,512 
Reproduction cost new less de- 

DUMCCHALION sy ulcaisteis. <5. sec eek 12,626,312 
Historical reproduction cost.... 13,534,161 


Historical reproduction cost less 


accrued depreciation 10,110,045 


Claimed additional items by company 
bring the totals to the following: 


Reproduction cost mew ........ $19,249,279 


Reproduction cost new less de- 

POS GLAU GION Serene ADE RTe cel sc. +o seseeials 13,204,079 
Historical reproduction cost.... 14,111,928 
Historical reproduction cost less 

depreciation : 


10,687,812 


The engineers point’ out that the 
property which actually would be trans- 
ferred from the present Pacific Electric 
ownership under any consolidation 
would be much less than the above, it 
being assumed that the Pacific Electric 
would retain the major portion of the 
jointly used property for interurban and 
freight service and charge rental for 
use in connection with local systems. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AGITATION 
Is LIVELY 


In the matter of city ownership it 
is understood that for some months the 
city of Los Angeles has been negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of the Los Angeles 
Railway for approximately $40,000,000, 
planning to operate it as a municipal 
enterprise. A stumbling block in the 
city’s agitation for municipal owner- 
ship is the inability to finance the pur- 
chase of the system. It would prac- 
tically wipe out the city’s bonding ca- 
pacity of $43,000,000. The stock and 
bonds outstanding total $44,852,000, par 
value. All of the stock, $20,000,000, 
and some $9,800,000 of bonds are owned 
by H. E. Huntington. This represents 
40 per cent of the total, and should the 
city buy out Mr. Huntington’s interest 
it would have to buy up approximately 
$15,052,000 of outstanding bonds in the 
open market at prevailing prices. 

Proponents for city ownership argue 
that, in face of the high tax to the 
public for assuming the 
bonded indebtedness of $40,000,000 for 
purchasing the Los Angeles Railway 
system, the line line now pays to the 
State of California 54 per cent of its 
gross earnings, while municipally' owned 
utilities are exempt from such state 
tax. Opponents of municipal owner- 
ship cite the fact that pending legisla- 
tive measures at the State Capitol con- 
cern a proposed amendment to the King 
public utility tax act, with the view of 
city-owned power, light, water and 
street railway properties being com- 
pelled to pay to the state a tax similar 
to that paid by privately owned utility 
companies. The proponents claim that 
exemption from such a state tax would 
aid in payment for the system. Those 
opposed to the acquisition cite the re- 


increased | 
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sults of the San Francisco election of 
Nov. 4, whereby the voters of that city 
decided eight to one against a proposal 
to have the city purchase the privately 
owned Market Street railway system 
for $36,000,000. Furthermore, it is 
pointed out that it is possible the city 
would be called upon to pay cash for 
the local company’s holdings, whereby 
those favoring city ownership see it 
possible to buy the property only on the 
basis of the car riders fares collected 
from day to day. 


Insull Interests After 
Paducah Properties 


The Kentucky Utilities Company, 
Louisville, a division of the Middle 
West Utilities Company, or Insull in- 
terests, has offered to purchase the 
Paducah Electric Company, Paducah, 
Ky., from Stone & Webster, Boston, 
Mass., executive managers. Included 
in the purchase are 18 miles of electric 
railway. 

Stone & Webster will submit to 
minority stockholders a plan by which 
the latter can sell their holdings in the 
Paducah Electric Company on the same 
terms the majority stockholders ac- 
cepted in disposing of the interest. 


Phoenix Property Passes to City 


The property of the Phoenix Rail- 
way, Phoenix, Ariz., has been sold for 
$20,000 to the city of Phoenix, which 
took charge on Nov. 1. This trans- 
action eliminates the Sherman interests, 
although the former management, 
under the direction of S. H. Mitchell, 
is still operating the property upon 
the request of the city. This 
Mitchell will continue to do until such 
time as new arrangements are made. 
These are expected to take the form 
of a lease proposition to a citizens’ 
committee or municipal operation. It 
will probably be two or three months 
before definite action is taken. Until 
that time the road will be operated as 
the property of the city of Phoenix. 

Last May the company announced 
that it would cease operation on Oct. 
20 because it found the conditions under 
which it was supposed to carry on to 
be too onerous. The various moves 
made since then have been followed in 
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Binghamton Railway Back 
Interest Paid 


Edwin M. Walker and William H. 
Riley, receivers for the Binghamton 
Railway, Binghamton, N. Y., have for- 
warded to the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Buffalo, a check for $47,525, interest 
due on May 1 on consolidated mortgage 
bonds that mature in 1931. This pay- 
ment was opposed by creditors and 
bondholders at a hearing before Fed- 
eral Judge Cooper in Auburn, who was 
asked to rescind a _ previous order 
authorizing the payment. Attorneys 
for the protestants argued that the pay- 
ment should have been made May 1 
and, under the stipulations of the mort- 
gage securing the bonds, if the receivers 
had not made the payment by Nov. | 
the bondholders could begin action to 
foreclose. 


Mr. - 
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Book Reviews 


Economics of Public Utilities 

By L. R. Nash. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York and London. 430 pages. $4. 

Intended to appeal primarily to ex- 
ecutives, investors, engineers and stu- 
dents, this book is an able treatise on 
the general business and economic prob- 
lems of public utilities as a class. It 
takes up such subjects as franchises, 
capitalization, accounting methods, 
regulation, valuation, depreciation, rate 
of return to investors, rate structures, 
taxation, tests of utility securities as 
investments, tests of utility develop- 
ment, public ownership and public rela- 
tions. 

In the chapter devoted to franchises, 
there is an extended discussion of sery- 
ice-at-cost franchises, with a summary 
of the features which, in the opinion of 
the author, should be embodied in such 
franchises. In the chapter on tests of 
utility securities as investments, a num- 
ber of helpful rules and simple form- 
ulas are given for calculating the sta- 
bility of yield of different kinds of 
securities. Somewhat similar simple 
rules for determining the development 
of gas, electric railway and electric 
light and power installations, in facili- 
ties, service, patronage, revenue and 
efficiency of operation are given in the 
chapter on tests of utility develop- 
ments. These points are mentioned 
merely as examples of the nature of 
the helpful discussions which are con- 
tained in this book. 


Valuation of Industrial Securities 


By Ralph Eastman Badger, PhD. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 188 pages. $5. 

Book titles are often misleading. 
This one is, but the fact is accounted 
for by the evident intention of the 
author to differentiate sharply between 
governmental issues of one kind or 
another and the great mass of other 
securities. The: book as a whole has 
a considerable ‘appeal to utility man- 
agers and» operators, but two chapters, 
devoted to problems of ‘the utilities, 
more especially valuation: problem as 
tied in with the right to a fair return, 
are of special interest. As a matter 
of fact. these»two-chapters contain a 
wealth of theses and supporting data 
that leave one with the impression that 
a pretty fair balance of labor and 
product has been established between 
them and the chapters. devoted to in- 
dustrial securities. 

The main thesis adopted is that the 
exchange value of all capital goods 
arises out of earning capacity, and 
that the value of securities, represent- 
ing in various ways property rights 
to capital goods, likewise reflects earn- 
ing power. In other words, security 
values arise from capitalized earnings. 
Except in those cases where no earn- 
ing capacity is present, therefore, the 
appraisal process suggested is based 
on an examination of present and 
future earning capacity and a rate of 
capitalization, or yield, which expresses 


the 


principal risk factors present. 
Where no earning capacity, either 
existing or potential, is present, the 
junk, or liquidating, value of underly- 
ing assets, as determined by a physical 
inventory, will. set. the lower limits 
below which the value of securities 
cannot go. : 


National Directory of Commodity 
Specifications 

Published by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
385 pages. Purchasable through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. $5. 

Issued originally about Oct. 1, the 
supply of this volume was quickly ex- 
hausted. The book is being reprinted 
and additional copies are expected to be 
available Nov. 15. Information regard- 
ing the best known specifications for 
more than 6,000 commodities is given 
in convenient form. The book tells not 
only what specifications are in general 
use, but also by whom they were pre- 
pared and where copies can be obtained. 
In it are conveniently indexed for ready 
finding about 27,000 specifications pre- 
pared by the federal Specifications 
Board and the separate departments of 
the federal government, by state and 
city purchasing agents, public utilities, 
technical societies and trade associa- 
tions. 

The contents include a _ statement 
and indorsement by the advisory 
board, a foreword by Secretary Hoover, 
a thoroughly classified list of specifica- 
tions for all types of commodities. 
There are also included an alphabetical 
list of commodities, which serves as an 
index to the specifications, and direc- 
tions for obtaining copies of specifica- 
tions listed in the directory. 


1925 Year Book of Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York 


The 1925 Year Book of the Mer- 
chants’ Association is in process of dis- 
tribution. It covers the association’s 
year which ended April 30, 1925. 

The most prominent place in the out- 
standing activities of the association 
for the year is given to its work for 
transit relief, consisting of three com- 
prehensive studies covering the dual 
rapid transit contracts, the proposals 
for subway extension put forward by 
the Board of Transportation, and a con- 
sideration of bus franchise. 

The Year Book goes all over the 
world. It is sent to every commercial 
organization in the United States, to all 
the American trade organizations in 
other countries and to United States 
Consuls everywhere. The lists of mem- 
bers thus become directories of the 
business interests of New York City 
and they are very generally ‘used in 
making purchases or sales in foreign 
trade. 

The book fills 361 pages, including the 
membership lists, both alphabetical and 
classified, and the index. 


way News and Statistics, Chicago, Il. 


The volume contains a list of the 


‘members of the various committees, the 


annual reports of the president, the 


secretary, and a report of the chairman 


of the members’ council. 


Elementary Statistical Methods 


By William G. Sutcliffe, assistant pro- 
fessor of ecomonics, Simmons College. 338 
pages, 62 charts. $3. 


An elementary text on the methods 
of collecting, analyzing and presenting 
economic statistical data. The use of, 
higher mathematics is avoided. The 
book explains the principles underlying 
statistical methods, the uses of statis- 
tics, preparations for statistical re- 
search, collection of data, classification, 
tabulation, graphic methods, etc., step 
py step, to the more complex subjects 
such as time series, index numbers, 
seasonal variations, cyclic fluctuations 
and barometers. 


Railway Statistics of the United States — 


By Slason Thompson, Bureau of eee i" 
pages.. 

This is an annual. It has been pub- 
lished for 22 years. The introduction 
is historical. Following this general 
information there are data on railway 
mileage to Dec. 31, 1924, equipment, 
employees, capitalization, cost of con- 
struction, ownership of American rail- 
ways, public service, earnings and ex- 
penses, taxes, damages and injuries, 
locomotive fuel, accidents, railway re- 
ceiverships, consolidations, growth of 
American railways and of foreign rail- 
ways. 


How to Read a Financial Statement 


By Herbert G. Stockwell. The Ronald 
Press, New York. 443 pages. $4.50. + 

“How to Read a Financial Statement” | 
was written for the business man, — 
banker and investor to show the meth- 
ods whereby the utmost information 
may be obtained from analysis of a 
financial statement. sJife 

The author of this volume is a 
certified public accountant and a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia bar. He de- 
votes the first part of his book to an 
explanation of the balance sheet of a 
small and representative company. 
Taking one item at a time, he shows 
what each means, what it contains and 
what it might contain. ~ 

These opening chapters serve to give 
the reader a working knowledge of the © 
elementary book-keeping involved in 
the balance sheet. With this asa basis, 
he begins his analysis of the financial 
statement as a whole, working from the 
small and concise balance sheet to the 
more unusual features presented in 
statements of large corporations. Of 
particular importance and value is the 
chapter devoted to the analysis of com- 
parative or successive financial state- 
ments. 

By the use of specific examples he 
also points out how certain methods of 
drawing up financial statements give 
a false impression of the condition of a 
business and he shows how analysis dis- 
closes such items as concealed assets, — 
overcapitalization, faulty depreciation 
practices, and overextended credit. 
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ohn W. Hulme President 
Metropolitan Section’ yn 


~ John W. Hulme, for the last’ two 
years associated with the maintenance 
department of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Metropoli: 
tan Section at a meeting of that body 
on Nov. 6. Mr. Hulme is well known 
in railway circles not only because of 
his splendid record as superintendent 
of equipment at Buffalo with the Inter- 
national Railway but also for his active 
part in the work of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Engineering Association. 
Back in 1904 hé entered the employ of 
the Chicago Elevated System following 
an experience of about five years with 
the Western Electric Company. He re- 
mained with the Chicago Elevated sys- 


J. W. Hulme 


tem for five years, resigning his posi- 
tion of inspection barn foreman with 
that property to become general inspec- 
tion foreman of construction: for the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad. Later 
he was made general foreman of in- 
spection of that company. In 1913 he 
accepted a position with the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company in the 
car equipment department and five 


years later was appointed. superintend- 


ent of equipment of the International 
Railway. It was from this property 
that. he resigned in 1923 to become 
identified again with the Interborough. 


D. K. Chadbourne Westinghouse 
International Manager 


Dean K. Chadbourne has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the West- 
inghouse Electric International Com- 
pany to succeed FE. D. Kilburn, who 
was recently elected vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Mr. Chadbourne was born in Elmira, 
N. Y. He was graduated from Purdue 
University in 1906 with the degree of 
bachelor of science in electrical engi- 


neering. For six years he was con-— 


nected with the Chicago office of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company and then be- 
came district manager of the George 
Cutter Company, South Bend, Ind. In 
1920 he joined the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Company as man- 
ager of the Far Eastern department. 


Samuel Kahn Vice-President and 
Manager at San Francisco 


Samuel Kahn, for the last twelve 
years vice-president and general man- 
ager of Western States Gas & Electric 
Company with headquarters at Stock- 
ton, Cal., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Market Street 
Railway, San Francisco. Mr. Kahn has 
also been appointed general manager of 
the Market Street Railway and will 
assume his duties immediately. The 
Market Street Railway is jointly con- 
trolled by Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Company and-H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
rany, through the Standard Power & 
Light Corporation. 


J. L. Swope in Charge of Finance 
at Baltimore 


John L. Swope, vice-president of the 
Western National Bank, Baltimore, was 
elected vice-president of the United 
Railways & Electric Company, Balti- 
more, Md., at a meeting of the board 
of directors on Noy. 3. He will begin 
his service the first of the year. Mr. 
Swope will not give up his connection 
with the banking institution, but rather 
will divide his time between the two 
enterprises. It has been announced 
that he will act in an advisory capacity 
in financial and other matters to 
Charles D. Emmons, president of the 
United Railways. Mr. Swope has been 
connected with the Western National 
Bank for 30 years. 


H. E. Cox Assistant Manager 
at Birmingham 


Holland E: Cox, for several years’ 


chief engineer of the Birmingham Elec- 
tric Company, Birmingham, Ala., was 
promoted recently to the position of 
assistant general manager, succeeding 
F. V. Underwood, who accepted a posi- 
tion as general manager of the Knox- 
ville Railway & Light Company. Mr. 
Cox’s first employment with the Bir- 
mingham Electric Company was in the 
summer of 1908 and, with the exception 
of one year at the Schenectady plant of 
the General Electric Company, he has 
been continuously employed with the 
company ever since, having occupied 
several positions of trust and impor- 
tance. Mr. Cox is a native of Alabama. 
He was born in Randolph in July, 1887. 
He received his primary education in 
the Birmingham public schools and was 
graduated from the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn in 1909, 
where in 1915 the degree of electrical 
engineer was conferred upon him. 


W. G. Clyde Heads, Carnegie Steel 
William G. Clyde “has been elected 


| president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. In recent years 
Mr. Clyde has devoted his energies‘to 
the sales end of the steel business, but 
he is a practical steel man, having an 
unusual equipment for his chosen end 
of the work, ‘by mill experience. 

Mr. Clyde started his’ mill training 
with the Wellman Steel & Iron Com- 
pany at Thurlow, Pa., where he was 
superintendent of the plate mills. Sub- 
sequently he went to the Illinois Steel 
Company, at South Chicago, where he 
remained for six years. Upon leav- 
ing the Illinois Steel Company, Mr. 
Clyde became sales manager for the 
American Steel Hoop Company at 
Philadelphia. He remained in that po- 
sition until this firm was taken over by 
the Carnegie Steel Company. 

After spending three years in sales 
work at the Cleveland office, Mr. Clyde 
was made assistant general sales man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Company 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, and 


W. G. Clyde 


in March, 1918, he was made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of sales of 
the company. 

Mr. Clyde was born in Chester, Pa. 
He attended the public schools of 
Chester and later entered the Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, from which he 
was graduated with the class of ’88. 
He entered business as a civil engineer 
with the firm of Ryan & McDonald, 
Baltimore, Md., and later became asso-_ 
ciated with Robert Wetherill & Com- 
pany, machinists and founders of 
Chester. 

In June, 1924, Mr. Clyde received the 
honorary degree of doctor of applied 
science from his alma mater, the Penn- 
sylvania Military College. 


C. E. Fahrney with Consumers 
Company in Oklahoma 
C. E. Fahrney has been appointed ~ 


manager of the Consumers Light 
& Power Company with headquar- 
ters at Ardmore, Okla. Although 


there is no physical or financial con- 
nection between the properties of the 
Consumers Light & Power Company 
and the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, operation of the former company 
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will be under the direct supervision of 
the latter organization, which is almost 
state-wide in its scope, 

Mr. Fahrney has a record of 30 
years of success in public utility oper- 
ation and management. After gradu- 
ation from the Ottumwa, Iowa, high 
school in 1895, he entered the employ 
of the local electric light and railway 
there as storekeeper and power house 
clerk. He became superintendent of 
transportation in 1898, and continued 
in that position when the Ottumwa 
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properties were acquired by the 
Byllesby interests in 1906. 
In 1911 Mr. Fahrney was appointed 


manager of the Ottumwa company, 


-which position he held until the fall 


of this year, when the properties were 
sold to other interests. After so 
many years of close contact with the 
Byllesby organization he desired to 
continue the connection and so accepted 
the appointment as manager of the 
Consumers Light & Power Company 
properties. 


New Personnel of Public Service Railway 


Responsibility Concentrated in Local Division Managers and Assistants 
—Men Selected Came Up from the Ranks—Many of Them Were 
Student Engineers—Brief Biographies of Appointees 


HANGES in the personnel of the 

Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., announced on Nov. 4, mark a 
distinct change from methods of oper- 
ation heretofore in force by concentrat- 
ing control of the various divisions in 
the hands of local men and fixing re- 
spons.bility for operation with them. 
As indicated briefly in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Nov. 7 the new 
plan creates the offices of division man- 
ager and assistant division manager 
and the office of division superintendent, 
formerly the highest in the division, 
has been abolished. Authority and re- 
sponsibility will be concentrated in the 
divisional head and control of operation 
and service will be localized. 

Division managers will report di- 
rect to M. R. Boylan, vice-president 
in charge of operation, and in their re- 
spective divisions will be in complete 
charge of all matters of operation, in- 
cluding transportation, roadway and the 
maintenance of equipment and property. 
Supervisors, division master mechanics 
and division foremen will report di- 
rect to the division manager. The 
general superintendent, mechanical en- 
gineer, superintendent of maintenance 
of way, engineer of maintenance of way 
and superintendent of distribution will 
continue to report direct to the vice- 
president in charge of operation and 
will work with the division managers 
on all matters affecting their respective 
departments. 

In short, greater responsibility has 
been placed on the individual and the 
appointments were made on the basis 
of the indicated capacity of the individ- 
uals to assume responsibility. Most of 
the men chosen have been with the 
company a long while and many of them 
are graduates of the students’ course 
of the company. Almost all of the men 
are college graduates. 

The appointments are as follows: 

Essex Division— Manager, J. M. 
Symington, formerly assistant to the 
general superintendent. Assistant man- 
ager, S. G. Harvey, formerly assistant 
to the superintendent maintenance of 
way. 

Hudson Division — Manager, M. G. 
Stratton. formerly special representa- 
tive of the vice-president in charge of 
operation. 
Roszel, formerly assistant to the acting 
engineer maintenance of way. 

Passaic Division— Manager, J. E. 
Rutledge, formerly engineer of power 


Assistant manager, D. H.-: 


saving. Assistant manager, H. B. 
Whitman, formerly supervisor Market 
Street carhouse. 

Bergen Division— Manager, R. \S. 
Price, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent Central Division. Assistant man- 
ager, F. J. Roszel, formerly engineer 
construction department. 

Central Division—Manager P. F. “Ma- 
guire, formerly division superintendent. 
Assistant manager, C. P. Woodnutt, 
formerly roadmaster, Essex Division. 


SKETCHES OF THE APPOINTEES 


J. M. Symington entered the employ 
of the Public Service Railway in July, 
1916, as a cadet engineer after his 
graduation from Yale University that 
year. He was granted a leave of ab- 
sence April 1, 1917, to join the army 
during the World War. He was a first 
lieutenant in the 23d Infantry, Second 
Division, from September, 1917, until 
August, 1918, when he was severely 
wounded and was cited for particularly 
meritorious work. He received an 
honorable discharge Dec. 31, 1919. 


In April, 1919, he returned to Public 
Service as assistant division super- 
intendent, Southern Division. He was 


transferred to the same position in 
the Essex Division in September, 1920, 
and again transferred to the traffic de- 
partment as traffic investigator in 1922. 
He became assistant to the general 
superintendent in charge of bus opera- 
tion Dec. 1, 1923. 

M. G. Stratton entered the employ 
of the Public Service Railway in May, 
1924, as special representative of the 
vice-president in charge of operation in 
making special investigations and re- 
ports. Since leaving Cornell Univer- 
sity, where he took the course. in elec- 
trical engineering, Mr. Stratton has had 
a wide experience with railway and 
other utility companies. He has been 
superintendent of the electrical depart- 
ment of the Lawrence (Mass.) Gas 
Company, assistant electrical engineer 
of the Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company at Providence, superintendent 


of the Mobile Light & Railway Com- .- 


pany, Mobile, Ala.; assistant chief engi- 
neer Bay State Street Railway, Boston; 
senior engineer with Stone & Webster, 
Boston. After this Mr. Stratton made 
a report on the Buffalo General Electric 
Company, and then became general 
manager of the Northumberland County 
Gas. & Electric Company, Sunbury, Pa. 
Mr. Stratton next worked for Sander- 
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son & Porter, making reports to bankers 
on public utility properties. He was 
general manager of the Shore Line 
Electric Railway, Norwich, Conn., and 
made a report of the property of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. He next be- 
came general manager of the Washing- 
ton-Virginia Railway. 

J. E. Rutledge, manager, joined the 
Public Service Railway immediately 
after graduation from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1911, where he obtained the de- 
gree of mechanical engineer. He spent 
the first 24 years studying the details of 
all phases of operation and mainte-- 
nance. In 1914 he was assigned to the 
office of superintendent of distribution 
as distribution engineer and was ap- 
pointed division superintendent of the 
Passaic Division in August, 1920. In 
October, 1923, he was recalled to the 
Newark office to take charge of a power- 
saving campaign on all trolley cars 
throughout the system. 

R. S. Price joined the railway as a 
conductor at Elizabeth in March, 1911. 
In November, the same year, he was 
promoted to-inspector and in 1912 went 
back to the platform as a conductor. 
In 1913 he was made a conductor on the 
Public Service Railroad; in 1914 a train 
dispatcher; in 1918, chief dispatcher; 
in 1919, assistant superintendent of the 
railroad, and on Novy. 1, 1922, assistant 
superintendent of the Central Division. 

P. F. Maguire entered the employ of 
the Plainfield Street Railway August, 
1896. He was appointed inspector at 
Plainfield in November, 1899, and in 
1903 was made supervisor in charge of 
the Union Line, Plainfield lines and the 
Rahway line. Mr. Maguire entered the 
employ of the maintenance of way de- 
partment April, 1, 1906, to gain further 
experience in this work and was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
maintenance of way in 1915. He has 
been superintendent of the Central 
Division since March, 1919. If there is 
any man on the Public Service well 
known to the public served it is “Phil” 
Maguire. He probably knows every 
traffic officer in Central Jersey by his 
first name. In his own territory “Phil” 
is an institution. 

S. G. Harvey entered Public Service 
Railway as a cadet engineer, July 1, 
1910, after taking the degree of elec- 
trical engineering at Princeton. He 
took a B.S. degree in Princeton in 1908. 
He was foreman in the maintenance of 
way department from November, 1912, 
to February, 1915; roadmaster, Essex 
Division, from February, 1915, to Oc- 
tober, 1919, and assistant to general 
superintendent maintenance of way 
from that time to the present. Mr. 
Harvey has an enviable reputation 
among his associates for his tenacious 
memory and his knowledge of the de- 
tails of the work done under his di- 
rection. 

D. H. Roszel, became connected with 
the Public Service Railway in March, 
1904, as an assistant in the engineering 
corps, attached to the division office at 
East Orange, and was transferred to 
the Newark office the next year. He 
studied engineering at.Cooper Union, 
New York, and took post-graduate de- 
gree of civil engineer. After a varied 
experience in the Newark office in con- 
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nection with construction of tracks and 
bridges in 1910 he was appointed divi- 
sion engineer in charge of all engineer- 
ing work in connection with tracks and 
’ bridges in Hudson County and the east- 
erly portion of Bergen County. In that 
eapacity he became familiar with all 
the peculiar transportation problems in 
that part of the state. In 1918 he was 
reassigned to the Newark office for 
work in connection with extensions re- 
quired for industrial work made neces- 
sary by the war. After the war he 
continued in the Newark office, where, 
in addition to his regular work in con- 
nection with the Hudson Division, he 
made special investigations pertaining 
to valuations. In July of this year he 


became assistant to the acting engineer 
maintenance of way. 
H. B. Whitman became associated 


F. J. Roszel began with the company 
in 1909 in its engineering department 
at Newark, after graduating as a civil 
engineer from Cooper Union. Shortly 
after entering upon his work he was 
transferred to the divisional engineer- 
ing office at Jersey City. When Public 
Service took over the Hudson River 
lines in 1910 Mr. Roszel was put in 
charge of the construction of the new 
extension of the Englewood line from 
Highwood to Tenafly. In 1912 he was 
transferred to the construction division 
of the engineering department and held 
the position of resident engineer on 
construction work in the northern sec- 
tion of the state. In the World War he 
entered the Officers’ Training Camp at 
Fort Monroe and received a commission 
as first lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps. He was assigned to a battery 


1. M. R. Boylan 


Vice-president in charge 
of operation 
2. J. M. Symington 
3. M. G. Stratton 
4. J. E. Rutledge 
5. P. F. Maguire 
6))ReS. Price 
7. S. G. Harvey 
8. D. H. Roszel 
9. H. B. Whitman 
10. C. P. Woodnutt 
11. F. J. Roszel 


was appointed roadmaster in the Essex 
Division. Although rather quiet by 
nature Mr. Woodnutt is one of the most 
efficient workers in the company. 


D. E. Callender Vice-President 
at Kenosha 


D. E. Callender has been elected vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Kenosha, Wis., to succeed 
the late John I. Beggs. His promotion 
marks the second important advance- 
ment in the ranks of the North Ameri- 
can Company’s Wisconsin properties 
during the past few weeks. Mr. Callen- 
der will continue in active charge of the 
company’s affairs under the title of vice- 
president and general manager. He 


has been general manager since 1912. 
Callender 


Mr. entered the public 


District Heads Under the New Personnel Plan of the Public Service Railway 


with Public Service Railway as a 
checker in the, traffic department after 
returning from the Mexican border in 
March, 1917. He was recalled to his 
regiment, First Virginia Infantry, and 
transferred to the First Virginia Cav- 
alry and then to the 110th Machine Gun 
Battalion, with which he saw active 
service in France, including the Ar- 
gonne, with the grade of sergeant. 
After the armistice he attended an 
officers’ training camp in France and 
on graduation on Jan. 1, 1919, was or- 
dered to Monte Carlo. He acted as 
pilleting: officer in this leave area until 
June, when he went to Bordeaux. Upon 
returning to the United States he went 
into business. In August, 1922, he re- 
turned to Public Service and was in the 
traffic department until January, 1924, 
and was then made supervisor at Mar- 
ket Street carhouse, Paterson. This 
appointment is taken as an -apprecia- 
tion of the unusual ability he has dis- 
‘played: 


of the 57th Artillery Regiment at Sandy 
Hook and went to France in May, 1918. 
He saw service in battles from the St. 
Mihiel drive until the armistice and 
was promoted to captain. He returned 
to Public Service in 1921 and was put 
in charge of the reconstruction work 
at the Riverside and Fort Lee Ferry. 
He designed and had charge of the con- 
struction of the additional ferry slips 
on both sides of the river. He also was 
in charge of the improvements made for 
the railway at Edgewater. 

C. P. Woodnutt joined the Public 
Service Railway as a cadet engineer in 
July, 1910. From April, 1913, to March, 
1916, he was foreman in the mainte- 


nance of way department in the Central 


Division. He was executive clerk to the 
superintendent of maintenance of way 
from March, 1916, to October, 1917, and 
acting roadmaster in the Central Divi- 
sion until April, 1918. He then saw 
military service overseas until August, 
1919. On returning to this country he 


utility field in Wisconsin with the 
Racine Gas Light Company in 1901. 
His accomplishments attracted the at- 
tention of his superiors and in 1908 he 
was named manager of the company. 
When that company was consolidated 
with the Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Company in 1912 Mr. Callender became 
general manager of the properties. 

The growth of the property and busi- 
ness under his active management has 
been one of the outstanding successes 
of public utility development in Wis- 
consin. In 1912, when he became head 
of the new Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Company, it had only 8,000 customers 
and a property valuation of $1,175,000, 
with yearly gross earnings of $329,222. 
Today the company has 58,710 cus- 
tomers, a property valuation of approxi- 
mately $14,200.000, with gross earnings 
for 1925 of $5,000,000. 


Charles E. Thorney has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad for 
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the’ Wisconsin department, sitedaddinig 
B. D. Johnston, who was recently pro- 
moted. He will have full charge of the 
company’s freight and passenger serv- 
ice in Wisconsin. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the North Shore’ line, Mr. 
Thorney was traveling passenger agent 
of the United States railroad adminis- 
tration for roads serving the Atlantic 
coast states. Subsequent to this he 
was appointed city passenger agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Washington. 


H. M. Gould Resigns from Detroit 


H. M. Gould has resigned ‘as assist- 
ant general manager of the Depart- 
ment of Street Railways at Detroit, 
Mich., operating the municipal railway. 
Announcement that he had handed his 
resignation to the street Railway Com- 
mission was made on Noy. 1l. Mr. 
Gould was one of the first employees to 
join the street railway department. He 
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had been engaged on the municipal 
lines since 1920, when he joined the 
operative personnel as electrical engi- 
neer to supervise electrical construc- 
tion work. The system was then under 
the direction of former Mayor James 
Couzens. 

Mr. 
Ogden Ellis, president of the Street 
Railway Commission, referred to the 
assistant general manager as a man 
the department could ill afford to lose. 
He was in charge of all electrical con- 
struction work and track construction. 
Much of the outstanding engineering 
work for the D. S. R. was done under 
his direction. 

No statement was given out by Mr. 
Gould regarding his resignation. It is 
understood that he and H. U. Wallace, 
general manager, recently appointed by 
Mayor John W. Smith, were in accord 
as to the operation of the municipal 
lines. 


Obituary 


C. A. Fagan 


Charles A. Fagan, former chairman 
of the board of receivers for the Pitts- 
burgh Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
dead. He was appointed with J. D. 
Callery and H. S. A. Stewart and, upon 
resignation of the latter two, completed 
his services as receiver with S. L. Tone 
and W. D. George. His work as re- 
ceiver was considered the most con- 
spicuous of his career. 


Mr. Fagan was born in Pittsburgh, 


July 1, 1859. He was educated at the 
Pittsburgh Catholic College, “now 
Duquesne University. Admitted to the 
Allegheny County Bar in 1887, he was 
for a time deputy district attorney and 
was appointed assistant district attor- 
ney in 1894. Forming a law partner- 


ship with William A. Magee, the firm. 


practiced for years under the ame of 
Fagan’& Magee. 

His extensive business SN ouneeHons 
included the presidency of the Iron 
City Sanitary Company; he was a di- 
rector of the Lake Erie Canal Com- 
pany, the Anthracite Coal Company of 
Wilkes-Barre, the Mount Carmel Rail- 
road of Scranton, East Willison Colony, 
Inc., Lake Shore Realty, and he was 
formerly vice-president and a director 
of the Post. Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Post and Sun. ! 


G. A. Post 


George Adams Post, president of the 
George A. Post Company, New York, 
chairman of the railroad committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and president of the 
Hudson River Bridge & Terminal As- 
sociation, died on the evening of Oct. 31 
of heart failure. Mr. Post occupied a 
position of leadership in the railway 
supply field for many years. He be- 
came: associated with that industry in 


1892 when he was made a vice-presi- 


dent of the Standard Coupler Company, 
to the presidency of which company he 
succeeded two years later. Prior to 
his affiliation with the railway supply 


field, he had had a brief career in rail- 
road service, in politics and in news- 
paper work. When only 22 he was 
elected Mayor of Susquehanna, Pa., 
and at 28 he was elected to Congress. 
He was president of the Railway Sup- 
ply Manufacturers Association in 1904. 
He served. as chairman of the American 
Railway Appliance Exhibition held in 
connection with the meeting of the In- 
ternational Railway Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1905. Mr. Post was, 
however, best known to the railway 
world and railway supply industries 
for his activity in the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, in the organization of 
which in 1908 he played a leading part, 
and of which he was president from its 
inception until 1918. 


R. J. Fleming 


R. J. Fleming, former manager of 
the Toronto Railway, Toronto, Ont., 
and four times Mayor of the city of 
Toronto, died on Oct. 26 in his 71st 
year from pneumonia. Perhaps no 
other resident of Toronto has ever 
achieved « positions. of such influence 
over its future history and growth as 


did Mr. Fleming. «He had the reputa-- 


tion of being one of the best executives 
in Canada. He was the guiding 
genius of the Toronto Railway for a 
period of seventeen years. As a citizen, 
his indefatigable and unswerving serv- 
ice in the cause of many-social reforms 
earned him nation-wide respect for 
his public spirit. In 1924 he sueceeded 
Sir William Mackenzie as president of 
the railway and served during the 
liquidation of the company following 
the purchase of its property by the city. 


Mr. Fleming was born in Toronto in - 


1854. The rudiments of education he 
obtained in Park School, but very early 
in life he had to start and make a way 
for himself. At the age of 32 he was 
elected Alderman for St. David’s Ward. 
This was in 1886. It marked the begin- 
ning of his public career. He retained 
his seat on the Council for three years 
and then devoted his time exclusively 
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to business. He was elected Mayor of 
Toronto in 1892, when he was 88 years 
old. His opponent was the late Sir 
Edmund B. Osler. In 1893, Mr. Flem- 
ing still retained the Mayoralty but was. 
defeated. in 1894. In 1896, he was 
again elected Mayor and the following 
year he repeated. his success at the 
polls. Mr. Fleming did not complete 
his fourth term as Mayor, resigning to 
become assessment commissioner. 

In 1904 he became manager of the 
Toronto Railway. Mr. Fleming was 
then 50 years of age. At that time the 
franchise of the company was thirteen 
years old and had seventeen years to 
run. Throughout those seventeen years 
he remained at the helm, up to the time 
in 1921 when the railway passed into 
the hands of the city. In 1922 Mr, 
Fleming became a candidate for the 
Mayoralty again, but was beaten by a 
narrow margin. The cause which he 
sponsored was upheld and the radial - 
railway proposals were decisively 
defeated. 


_ \M. E. Ailes 


Milton E. Ailes, president of the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, died of heart failure 
on. Oct. 30, at his summer home at 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. He was for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Prior to that, he was a well- 
known newspaper man, 


j 


William D. Janney, a special engi- 
neer with the United Railways & Elec- 
trie Company, Baltimore, since 1920, 
died suddenly on Oct. 30 at his home 
in Baltimore. Death was due to heart 
trouble. Mr. Janney was born in Balti- 
more in 1859. He was graduated as a 
civil engineer from Lehigh University. 

James E. Murray, secretary for ten 
years to Horace Lowry, president of the 
Twin City’ Rapid Transit, Company. and | 
years in the, employ of the’ 
d ’on Oct. 10 in Minne- 
after a short illness from 
pneumonia. He was 35 years old. 


Robert Palmer Queen, superintendent 
of the foundry of the Mount. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Company, Mount 
Vernon, IIl., since 1902, died on Oct. 28. 
Mr. Queen had been very busily engaged. 
the past two years.in assisting, plan- 
ning and directing the construction 
of the new foundry of the company, 
which is now about ready to commence 
operations. He was an expert on cast- 
iron car wheels. Mr. Queen was born 
in Bardstown, Ky., 54 years ago. 


George E. Crisp, treasurer of the 
Superheater Company, New York, died: 
on Oct. 11 after a prolonged illness at 
his home in East Orange, N. J. Mr. 
Crisp had -been associated with the 
Superheater Company for ten years. 
He was well known in the power equip- 
ment and railway supply field. Mr. 
Crisp was born on Feb. 16, 1870. He 
was educated at Albert Memorial Col- 
lege, London, England. He traveled 
extensively in the United States and 
Canada, and was identified with the 
early development of the Canadian 
Northwest. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 
News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 


A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Signal Material Ordered by the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit 


Automatic block signal material re- 
quired for protection of traffic at the 
point where the double-track line of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., passes through a 
tunnel under Spring Garden Street has 
been ordered by the railway from the 
Union Switch & Signal Company. Re- 
verse curve approaches to this tunnel 
obscure the motorman’s view when ap- 
proaching the tunnel from either direc- 
tion. Three short automatic blocks are 
provided on each track with three in- 
dication style N color light signals and 
single rail a.c. track circuits employed 
for this protection. 

The Long Island Railroad will install 
a complete alternating-current block 
signal system on the electrified North 
Shore Division, between Whitestone 
Junction and Port Washington and be- 
tween Whitestone Junction and White- 
stone- Landing; this involves 15 miles 
of double and single track and the in- 
stallation of one mechanical interlock- 
ing and, in addition, protection for three 
drawbridges. The necessary apparatus 
is being installed, in connection with 
the signals and track circuits, for a con- 
tinuous automatic train control system. 
The Union Switch & Signal Company 
has the contract for complete installa- 
tion of this work. 


Pierce-Arrow Sales Show 
Good Increase 


Bus and truck business of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company for 


October showed an increase of 32 per’ 


cent over the similar period for last 
year. The Pierce-Arrow factory is now 
running at full capacity with expecta- 
tions of continuing so: throughout the 
year. Myron E. Forbes, president of 


the company, says the healthy condition ' 


of business all over the country will in 
all probability keep automobile sales 
at‘an unusually high level throughout 
the remainder of the year. 


B.-M. T. Orders Signal 
- Equipment 


The Brooklyn - Manhattan Transit 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., which has 
been installing new signal equipment 
on its elevated lines, has awarded a con- 
tract for automatic block signals and 
interlocking apparatus on the Fulton 
Street and West End lines to the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company. The 
signal company will furnish all mate- 
rials and labor for installation. The 
equipment is for signaling the middle 
tracks on these lines in both directions, 
the tracks being used for express serv- 
ice inbound to New York in the morn- 
ing and outbound in the evening. 

The equipment will include light 


signals with a.c. control and automatic 


stops. There will be 40 blocks on the 
West End Line and 25 blocks on the 
Fulton Street line. In addition there 
will be two interlocking plants, that for 
the Fulton Street line at Nostrand 
Avenue and that for the West End at 
the 62d Street crossover. 


Association Help for 
Manufacturers 


Railways Are Receptive to Idea of New 
Equipment, but Intensive Merchan- 
dising Is Necessary 


Manufacturer members of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association are 
beginning to realize their privilege of 
calling on the association for informa- 
tion. Primarily this special service was 
developed for operating members. Many 
of the bulletins listed in the monthly 
service letter, however, are of use to 
manufacturers, and the association is 
striving to make this phase of its serv- 
ice more helpful. 

In a letter now going out from asso- 
ciation headquarters Executive. Secre- 
tary Welsh emphasized the fact that 
the association wishes to be of every 
possible service in this connection. He 
expresses the opinion that manufactur- 
ers will find the operating companies 
extending a more receptive ear to sug- 
gestions for new purchases. As he sees 
it, the need for replacing obsolete cars 
and accessories of all kinds cannot he 
ignored. Rails and other maintenance 
of way facilities, the renewal of which 
was deferred in the past, will come in 
for their share of attention. Mr. Welsh 
is mindful of the fact that the exhibits 
of new cars on the boardwalk and of 
modern equipment of every description 
on, the pier offered many interesting 
suggestions, but he sees the need for 
organized and aggressive sales cam- 
paigns in many cases. 

A question which the officers of the 
association have been discussing ever 
since the record-breaking convention 
at Atlantic City is: How can the asso- 
ciation be of the greatest service to 


these companies during the coming ~ 


year? Here are a few of the plans 
for, 1926: 


Hold group conferences in various parts 
of the country, either sponsored by the 
executive committee or Advisory Council 
or in co-operation with state and sectional 
association meetings for consideration of 
special problems. ; 

Enlist the aid of the manufacturers In 
an ‘organized campaign to modernize equip- 
ment and facilities. 

Use every opportunity at public meet- 
ings of civic associations and other gather- 
ings to discuss the community transporta- 
tion problems. Special speakers will be 
available by arrangement with association 
headquarters. 

Make a survey of the traffic problem 
and the complete transportation needs of 
the community by a committee composed 
of representatives from every interest such 
as city officials, traffic officers, real estate 
men, bankers, engineers, etc.. and spon- 
sored by transportation executives, 


It will be recalled that the revised’ 
constitution adopted at the convention, 
encourages friendly relations between 
the transportation companies and the 
manufacturers serving them. _ 


Copper Consumption Lower 


Domestic consumption of copper in 
the third quarter totaled 194,000 short 
tons, compared with 198,300 in the 
second quarter and with 195,350 in the 
first quarter, according to the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

Electrical manufacturers in the third 
quarter consumed 43,000 tons, com- 
pared with 42,500 in the second and 
45,000 in the first quarter. The auto- 
mobile industry was second with 27,200 
tons, compared with 32,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter and 25,475 in the first. 

Manufacturers for export consumed 
14,350 tons, compared with 15,850 in 
the second and 13,400 in the first 
quarter. 


Market Survey Plan for 
Key Cities Changed 


The Department of Commerce has 
abandoned its proposed elaborate pro- 
gram of obtaining current commercial 
reports from “key cities” throughout 
the country because the anticipated 
co-operation of civic organizations was 
not forthcoming. Instead, it is now 
planned to make three additional 
“market surveys” in the Northwest, 
New England and the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. The one made in the 
Southeast will be published after the 
first of the year, and an effort will be 
made to keep them all up to date. 


A Booklet on Modern 
Interurban Cars 


Typical examples of railway systems 
which have installed modern rolling 
stock or automatic substations are con-. 
sidered in Modern Interurban Cars, 
bulletin GEA-234 of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. In 
a foreword the company says: 


_ Im order to assist other railway systems 
in the physical restoration of their prop- 
erty, we have selected a number of typical 
examples of railway companies which have 
installed modern rolling stock or auto- 
matic substations, outlining very briefly the 
equipment now being used and the results 
that have been obtained. : 


Among the cars described are those 
in use by the Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg 
& Aurora Electric Street Railroad, the 
Texas Interurban Railway, the Western 
Ohio Railway, the Kentucky Traction 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Nov. 10, 1925 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ib........ 14.75 
opper wire base, cents per Ib.......... 16.75 
Téad, cents per:lbewic seca toe Pe ce 9.75 
AIRCT CCN Pel, LOsige alain eae 8.95 
‘Ein, Straits, cents per Wb... ovis. ee. kes. 62.75 


Bituminous Coal f.o.b. mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roada, gross tongs. e235 conic. Gan aco $4. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons..... 2 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 2.20 
Franklin, [ll., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Central, Ill., sereenings, Chicago, net tons I 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons. 2 
Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 


PQOOGs Mette ae tetas ace cereus whois $7.00 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y.,centsperlb. 18.25 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. 2.10 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal... v.99 
White lead in oil (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents 

DOL eek bane ates oa ele heals ceed 0.1550 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal.... $1.16 
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& Terminal Company, the Northampton 
Transit Company, the Indiana, Colum- 
bus & Eastern Traction Company, the 
Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric 
Company, the Pittsburgh County Rail- 
way and the New Haven & Shore Line 
Railway. 


Five Electrical Men Among 
Pennsylvania Wreck Victims 


George Young Allen, technical assist- 
ant to the manager of the radio depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, was among 
the five electrical men killed out of the 
total of eleven in the accident which 
occurred on the morning of Nov. 12 at 
Monmouth Junction, N. J., due to a 
rear-end collision in the fog that pre- 
vailed that morning. ; 

A party of six specialists in electric 
welding were traveling from Baltimore 
to Bloomfield, having boarded the fatal 
sleeper which was attached to the end 
of the Washington train at Baltimore 
the night before. Three of the party 
were killed outright. The fourth died 
eleven hours after being released from 
the débris. The General Electric men 
killed were: Mark A. Atuesta, attached 
to the Schenectady Works, specializing 
in shop standards; Arthur W. Gross, 
having charge of the suggestion system 
in the general manufacturing depart- 
ment; R. D. Reed, a member of the in- 
dustrial department, specializing in 
electric welding; John C. Horstman, cn 
the staff of the works manager; C. E. 
Eveleth, specializing in electric welding. 

Thomas Wry of the General Electric 
Lynn River Works is in Middlesex Hos- 


pital, New Brunswick, suffering from 
severe shock and minor injuries. It is 
expected he will recover. D. H. Deyoe, 


a welding specialist attached to the in- 
dustrial engineering department of the 
same company, suffered from shock but 
was able to go to a hotel. 


Rolling Stock 


San Antonio Public Service Company, 
San Antonio, Tex., recently ordered ten 
new cars, specifications of which fol- 
low: 


Datevor Geliveryes asarge ete yay October, 1925 
Builder of car body...... St. Louis Car Co. 
DOD OCOL CAL. vara wiatnieneie Ts Closed, pay-enter 
Seating ‘capacity 2.) csc keveteteraliniaiske ao teekee 48 
TROCAN EW ELEM (divers isucteedesie tateereen cred vile 31,000 Ib. 
Bolster centers, length......... Uistts 46 ins 
Length over (alle 60 ei sveapeint aclele 43 ft. 3 in. 
Truck’ wheelbases vi) sci eb eroer en Ont eeelie 
Widthiovenvall ina ra ccd tusaccarersta leh tone Bh. 20: 
Height, rail to trolley base...... LO wean. 
BOG: yee sai ee becene ee tit calisne ce ial at oe Ot ha ae! Steel 
Bnterion triacs bie arn wet. sae Cherry 
Heaadlining wiles ac iri siete nee Agasote 
TROOE: . Metis tetoka a aceteiete iets als dieters ieee Arch 
Air Brakes "pr. ate. .. Westinghouse 


Armature bearings .Roller and ball 
9:04 (COL nO taco cee Heat treated 


IBURIDETS 6 ii tee cee eee ae tense cates Channel 
Car signal systems: 
PaSSEnN BOI oiaethncte Fi ecsteenken Meticncse Faraday 


siotate aaa .....Electric Service 

Supplies single stroke bell 
Car trimmings..St, Louis Car Co.—Bronze 
Center and side bearings.St. Loujs Car Co. 
Compressorg:si5-04 es ee D. 1 KF. (old) 
Control)”: sie .qaheie ake eae eee eee K 35-K.K. 


Conductor 


Couplers an Antonio—Special 
Curtain fixtures.Curtain Supply Co. Ring 88 
Curtain. materials. ieee Pantasote 

Morocco grain—88-88 
Destination slgns 1... amine eens Hunter 
Door operating mechanism........ Manual 
Bare boxes: tl yaw wr nenee Johnson DM-3 
Gears and pinions..... G. E. grade M spur 


(ong and short addendum) 
Hand (prakes’:),. ieee site aeteincr eee St. Louis 


Headlights 


Journal WeaRinesige, «.<. sb ls 4nejole bale © Friction 
JOUPNAUDORCROM Gyo acs, 5,05 wi euere yn woe ok M.C.B. 
Lightning “arrestets .. 0b). ae os M.D. 
Motors? i ieas Four G.E.-258-I, inside hung 
Bnalmel ss ecice ren mene: -s, n% dtegstiy a chs Old Dutch 
Registers @7en.. vee. 6 are International R-7 
* Sandergivn cen. Wyoming traps, O. B. valves 
Sash fixtures..... Curtain Supply Company 
Seats. 0.3 -sanewn St, Louis Car Co. No. R-50 
Seating material....... Cherry, wood slats 


Slack» adjuster taaegh, -\. bokeh cates Anderson 
Special equipments <.. cs. elie ete we 
Wired for Economy Meters 


Spciigss Vacate o's sate St. Louis Car Co. 
Stepr tread Gein iummenenn os, ccsecnie they etatera Feralun 
Trolleys CAteie ne tages. 2 ko wiavateeatela's, VO O. B. 


Trolley; DASGss ee.) heals O. B. Form 4 
Tracks 1h eee St. Louis, E. D. J-64 
Wheels..........Southern 26-in. cast iron 
Wihe cleaned Siierrertenh «cic A exe nel piavepareselinns tarts H-B 


Virginia Electric & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va., has been authorized by 
the board of directors to purchase two 
especially designed buses to cost ap- 
proximately $22,000. The new buses 
will be used solely for chartered serv- 
ice. Each of the buses will accom- 
modate at least twenty passengers. 
Heavily cushioned seats, wicker Pull- 
man chairs and other conveniences will 
be installed. In addition the board’ ap- 
proved the purchase of five 25- 
passenger White motor buses for serv- 
ice in Norfolk. 


Hamilton Street Railway, Hamilton, 


Ont., Canada, plans to spend approxi- 
mately $500,000 on new cars and buses. 


Track and Line 


Milwaukee Northern Railway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will lay tracks between 
Wells Street and Cedar Street in the 
downtown section of Milwaukee. When 
this is completed the interurban cars 
will be operated over this new trackage, 
and a substantial reduction in running 
time will be effected between Sheboygan 
and Milwaukee. 


Worcester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way, Worcester, Mass., has been instal- 
ling eleven new electric switches in 


compliance with a recommendation of . 


the State Department of Public Util- 
ities, made several months ago. The 
cost of the improvement is about $7,500. 
Parts of the switches were made in the 
shops of the Worcester Consolidated. 

Menominee & Marinette Light & 
Traction Company, Menominee, Mich., 
has received permission from the City 
Council of Marinette, Wis., to extend 
its downtown Main Street line from 
Wells Street to Pierce Avenue. This 
will give the company the use of double 
tracks. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric 
Company, Aurora, Ill., will vacate the 
present carhouse late this month for 
the new $325,000 building on South 
River Street. Machinery is being 
moved in now. The superintendent of 
transportation, receiver, dispatcher, 
roadmaster and lost-and-found offices 
will be transferred there, also. The 
new plant has a capacity of more than 
100 cars. 


Montreal Tramways, Montreal, Que., 
Canada, has received a permit to con- 
struct a carhouse costing $125,000. 

Cleveland Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has abandoned the last of its power 


stations. In the future all electric cur- 
rent used by the company, even for 
emergencies, will come from the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company’s 
power plants, under contract. The last 
of the railway’s plants has been used 
recently only during rush hours. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., plans to spend $25,000 | 
for an addition to its carhouse and the 
erection of a garage in Sheboygan. 


Trade Note 


Nichols-Lintern Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed Nolan, Smith & 
Company, Ltd., 109 Broad Street, New — 
York, N. Y., export representatives for 
Australia, South Africa and the coun- 
tries of the Orient. 

Uehling Instrument Company, Pater- _ 
son, N. J., has announced that P. J. Ric- — 
cobene has recently joined the home 
office sales organization. Mr. Riccobene 
is a graduate of New York University 
in the department of mechanical engi- 
neering-and. is a junior member of the 


A. SoM. E 


‘Sullivan Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced that its Cleve- 
land office, hitherto at Room 701 Rocke- 
feller Building, has moved to Room 
1506 in the same building in order to 
secure needed additional space. R. T. 
Stone is manager. Also in order to 
secure larger space, the company has 
moved its office in Sydney, New South 
Wales, from Australasia Chambers, 3 
Martin Place, where it has been for the 
past fifteen years, to the Kembla Build- 
ing, Margaret Street. R. D. Willets is 
manager. 


New Advertising Literature 


Botfield Refractories Company, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., has issued a folder on 
adamant fire brick cement. - 
Light Weight Noiseless Electric 


Street Car Company, Chicago, IIL, is 
distributing by mail a pamphlet of its 
light-weight noiseless electric motor — 
coach built for the Grand Rapids Rail- — 
way. Some of the special features of 
this coach are described and there is a 
tabulation of results of five months. 
operation in Grand Rapids, as follows: 
Car-miles operated, 15,317; passengers 
per car-mile, 7.8; kilowatt-hours per 
car-mile, 1.4; miles per hour, schedule 
speed, 9.5; cost per car-mile for car 
maintenance, power and platform ex- 
pense (one man) 10 cents. The com- 
pany says there has been only one 
adjustment of brakes in more than 
15,000 miles of operation. It explains 
that further to satisfy the demand of 
the traveling public for faster, more 
comfortable and attractive equipment, 
as demonstrated by the five months of 
operation in Grand Rapids, the original 
rattan seats have been replaced with 
semi-individual de luxe type of leather 
seats with mohair cushions and backs 
and that rubber flooring has been in- 
stalled and the car repainted in attrac- 
tive colors, accentuating the stream-line 
effect. The car was exhibited at the 
convention of the American Electric 
Railway Association at Atlantic City. 


